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N replying to the debate on the adjournment in 

the House of Lords on Thursday, Lord Curzon 

stated that if the negotiations relating to France's 
Ruhr policy took a grave turn during the holiday 
months both Houses of Parliament would be sum- 
moned, but that “‘ he did not himself anticipate ” that 
they would take a grave turn. This seems to be the 
clearest and also the most depressing indication that 
we have yet had of the intentions of the Government. 
For until matters have taken a grave turn there is 
obviously no hope of improvement. M. Poincaré has 
rejected the British Government’s proposals in toto 
and in a manner which, as Mr. Baldwin hinted, was 
barely courteous. Yet Lord Curzon does not anticipate 
any “grave turn.”” In other words, he believes that 
the Government will swallow the rejection and do 
nothing. Asked specifically what step the Govern- 
ment intended to take next, Lord Curzon said, “I 
cannot say; I do not know”; and we may take it 
that he really does not know. That is where France 
for the moment has so great an advantage over us. 
For M. Poincaré does know what he intends to do, 
and what is more, is doing it. We can see no reason 
for the Government’s hesitation to publish all the 
documents, for as Mr. Asquith said, “they are not 
love-letters,” and it has always been the custom for 
such documents to be published. In such matters 
the policy of secrecy has absolutely nothing to recom- 
mend it; but we suppose it is part and parcel of the 
timorously-firm attitude of the Baldwin Government. 


The outlook is certainly not bright. 
* * * 
‘ The actual situation in Germany is extremely bad 
ut not yet utterly desperate. A week ago it looked 
as if the point of actual anarchy had been reached, 
this week the Cuno Government seems to have 


recovered some of its stability. The German people, 
as they showed during the war, have an extraordinary 
capacity for hanging together in a crisis, and events 
which in a country like France would mean the end 
of all law and order, serve in Germany, apparently, 
actually to weaken the influence of the extremists. 
But the economic situation there is literally one of 
chaos, and it cannot be long before the facts of the 
position prove too strong both for the authority of 
the Government and for the patriotic solidarity of the 
. Then will come the struggle between the 
Nationalists and the Communists of which no one can 
‘amg. the outcome—and M. Poincaré’s policy will 
ave succeeded! He will be able to point to the 
bloody disruption which he has created as proof of 
the inability of les Boches to maintain a federal Republic, 
and of the sly extremes to which they are prepared 
to go in order to avoid the payment of Reparations. 
He will not succeed in deceiving Mr. Baldwin and 
Lord Curzon, who will express their disapproval of 
what he has done in stern and well-considered language, 
which will be applauded in Berlin. But perhaps it 
will not be applauded in Berlin—which must surely 
by now be pretty tired of words. 
* * * 

We have no hesitation in welcoming the decision of 
the Government upon the peculiarly vexed question 
of the organisation of the Air Service. To have 
allowed the Admiralty to have an air service of its 
own—for that is what its claim amounted to—would 
have been like allowing the War Office to build and 
control a flotilla of gun-boats or monitors to cover 
the landing of an Expeditionary Force. We saw 
quite enough of the evil inefficiency of such overlapping 
during the war. The Admiralty’s claim would not, 
of course, have been listened to for a moment but for 
the immense prestige of the Navy, the affectionate 
regard in which it is held by most Englishmen, and 
the failure of the unimaginative to realise the supreme 
part which the Air Force must play in any future 
war. The Admiralty still regards the Air Force as 
a subordinate arm; wherein its wish is surely father 
to its thought. Sentimentally we share its wish, but 
we cannot share its thought. Aeroplanes will be far 
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more important than post-Dreadnoughts in any struggle 
which may take place im the foreseeable future in Europe. 
Already, indeed, they are more important, in so far 
as armaments affect the calculations and the policies 
of post-war diplomatists. They supply the psycho- 
logical basis of the present foreign policy of France — 
and are not, we fear, without their influence upon the 
policy of this odd present Government of ours. Such 
calculations may be mistaken—we think they are— 
but on pragmatic grounds the supreme importance of 
the Air Force cannot be disputed ; and a single control 
is essential. 
* * * 

For a few hours during the past week the cables 
indicated that the American President might not 
be able to recover from the acute illness which had 
brought his western tour to a tragic conclusion. The 
bulletins, which throughout were not only alarming 
but somewhat mysterious in tone, are now quite hope- 
ful, and there seems every reason to anticipate that Mr. 
Harding will shortly be back in the White House. 
The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post 
points out that the illness will have important political 
consequences, if, as seems probable, the renomination 
of Mr. Harding should turn out to be impracticable. 
Sir Maurice Low’s reading of the situation seems to be 
accurate. When the President started on his journey, 
no one doubted that the Republican managers were 
fully intending that he should stand for re-election 
next year. A President must be renominated whenever 
possible, if only to avoid a confession of failure. But 
as Mr. Harding moved west and north, it became 
apparent that the Republican ea | was in peril of 
disruption, on ay! issues besides that of the World 
Court upon which Mr. Harding had done his utmost 
to make a stand. Hence the party leaders have been 
compelled to weigh the respective disadvantages ‘of 
facing the election with a candidate who, though Presi- 
dent, is markedly unsatisfactory to the West, or of 
permitting Mr. Harding to retire at the end of his 
term and then seeking a champion who might have the 
power of holding together the highly discordant elements 
labelled Republican. The President’s illness may well 
prove to be the decisive factor. It needs a strong 
man to face a second presidential campaign, to say 
nothing of a second term. In the meantime we may 
note one gratifying feature of the recent speaking tour. 
Mr. Harding’s references to England have been frequent, 
and more emphatically appreciative than any pre- 
sidential statements that have been heard during 
many years. 

* * * 

Indian hostility to the Government’s decision on 
Kenya, loudly expressed in the Indian Press and 
echoed with unusual warmth by the Indian delegation 
in London under the leadership of Mr. Sastri, has been 
reinforced by the Viceroy in a statement that came as 
a shock to Anglo-India and to the Cabinet. Lord 
Reading said that the submission of the Government 
of India to the decision, if submission there must be, 
could only be under protest, and he is sharply called to 
account by the leading organ of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
which believes it “ to be without parallel that a Viceroy 
should give expression in a public address to his dissent 
from the considered opinion of the British Cabinet 
on a problem of grave imperial concern.”” Not at all. 
Lord Reading himself has done it before in the matter 
of the Turkish Treaty, and both Lord Curzon and 
Lord Hardinge showed, when at Simla, that the most 
imperially minded Governor-General might find himself 
driven to take up, on the question of Indians in the 
Empire, a position practically identical with that of 
the Indian people. All the same, Lord Reading may 
find himself in difficulties with the Prime Minister and 
the Secretaries of State, who will naturally be tempted 
to connect the Viceregal opposition with the strong 
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language used by the London Delegation in their lette | be 
of protest. They urge that the decisions should }y 
recalled and the whole question be reconsidered, op ; 
the ground that the case for the Indian settlers has been — fu 
insufficiently considered and that nothing can be — 3s 
expected but “deep and bitter resentment” from J (: 
India and Indians throughout the Empire. Such ap 
attitude and such language strike us as singularly A 
ineffective. After the extraordinary publicity that has | wi 
been given to the Indian case, it seems absurd to talk — w 
of insufficient opportunity to present it. The late | ga 
developments go to confirm the suspicion we have 
previously expressed, that the opposing sides appear to 
be resolved that no reasonable compromise shall be 
attained. th 

* * * th 

Wednesday’s House of Commons debate on unem. | * 
ployment confirmed our fears. Sir Montague Barlow’s tr 
outline of the Government’s plans for the winter was | ™ 
mainly window-dressing. All the goods were placed wi 
in the shop window, and even so they made a poorish hs 
show. With most of his positive proposals we have | ™ 
no quarrel. We agree that the railway companies A. 
ought to be made to spend on construction and renova | ™ 
tion the huge sums which they obtained from th | ™ 
taxpayers for this purpose. We agree that the Elec. ee 
tricity Commissioners ought to hurry up with their = 
plans for new power-stations and development of | ™ 
electrical services. We agree that further aid should + 
be given to local authorities to enable them to embark 
on fresh schemes of municipal development. But | ™ 
what we fail to find in Sir Montague Barlow’s speech he 
is anything different from what the Government 
spokesmen said last year. Then, reference was made eet 
to exactly the same schemes and means of providing | 
work. The same goods were put in the window; Con 
and it is no wonder that, this year, they look the worse vl 
for exposure. For, in fact, most of last year’s promises th 
did not mature; and we see no reason for supposing Gr 
that they will mature this winter. Certainly, Sr poe 
Montague Barlow’s speech showed no appreciation of i 
the need for a change of policy, for the undertaking Un 
of a comprehensive plan for the development of home om 
resources. That, however, is what the situation set 
requires. To take 200,000 workers off the dole is ps 
something; but it is not a way of dealing with the 
million and a-quarter who are still unemployed. Even org 
Dr. Macnamara, no very courageous statesman, pointed 1 
out the inadequacy of the proposals, and dealt with th 
them lightly as only “a first edition,” liable to com- the 
prehensive revision. What they need is not so much pe 
revision in detail as a new way of approach, based on 
the determination to spend freely for productive we 
purposes and to capitalise in remunerative works the int 
unproductive expenditure on the dole. The Govern traf 
ment must think again. oth 

* * * 

The four suspended Glasgow Members of Parliament a 
have been reinstated, in face of the protests of Sit ee 
Frederick Banbury and the usual rag, tag and bobtail pri 
of the Die-hards. They have not apologised, and they it j 
have made it clear that they return in no contrite spirit inv 
The reinstatement was overdue, and the long period the 
of suspension had the unfortunate effect of making * > wy. 
cause eélébre out of an essentially trivial incident > , . 
The four Members certainly behaved foolishly. Scene > 
in the House of Commons rarely serve a useful purposs F 4... 
and never unless they are clearly directed to —_ Doe 
definite object. Mr. Maxton and his colleagues merely | 4), 
lost their tempers, and let fly—a pardonable indiscretion, any 
but certainly an incident of far too little importance} j)° 
for all the fuss that has since been made about It — | 
They accuse the Chair of unfair dealing as between ® yr, 
their little ebullitions and the equally —e all 
pleasantries of the Tory back-benchers. Probably and 





what they say is quite true; for one of the greatest 
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harriers between the classes lies in their inability to 
preciate each other’s forms of humour. Captain 
y probably finds Sir M. Archer-Shee quite good 
fan, while he regards Mr. Maxton and Mr. Jack Jones 
gs ill-mannered guttersni This is not sensible of 
Captain Fitzroy; but neither is it a matter of any 
t importance. Certainly it is not worth while 
ing one’s temper about it. If Mr. Baldwin had been 
wiser, he would have moved the reinstatement some 
weeks ago, and so put an end to an incident which has 
gained a quite factitious importance. 
* * * 


The National Union of Railwaymen has cancelled 
the strike notices issued on behalf of its members in 
the Great Northern Railway shops, and an attempt 
is to be made to settle by conference the inter-Union 
trouble which is really the cause of the dispute. Every- 
one will hope for a settlement. It is not obvious 
whether an engineer employed by a railway company 
had better be organised along with other railwaymen 
in the N.U.R. or along with other engineers in the 
AE.U.; but it is quite obvious that the men in the 
same shop ought not to be divided between two Unions, 
each of which adopts a separate policy and tries to 
get its own point of view accepted by the railway 
company to the exclusion of the other. Permanent 
unrest, leading to low production and frequent disputes, 
is the inevitable outcome of such a situation. Plainly, 
the Unions concerned ought to come together and 
formulate a joint policy. But hitherto they have been 
% busy disputing each other's right to organise the 
shopmen at all as to welcome all possible chances of 
getting in each other’s way. The A.E.U. has been, 
on the whole, slightly the more unreasonable; but there 
isnot much to choose between them. If next week’s 
Conference brings a settlement of this question, there 
will be little difficulty in fixing up an agreement for 
the shopmen, and no more is likely to be heard of the 
Great Northern dispute. But we can hardly be 
confident that a quarrel, which has raged for a full 
ten years and been up repeatedly before the Trades 
Union Congress, will be easily settled. It is so plainly, 
however, to the shopmen’s interest to get the dispute 
settled that they ought to be able to exert the neces- 
sary pressure on the die-hards in their respective 
organisations. 

* * * 

The dockers at Hull and Tilbury have gone back, and 
the men in the Port of London are now carrying on 
the struggle alone. Opinion in their own ranks has 
tuned more sharply against the strike during the 
past week. The Southampton dockers, on the ground 
that the stoppage is unofficial and against the best 
interests of the Union, have removed the embargo on 
traffic diverted from the strike area. The men in 
other ports have strongly advised the London men to 
return. It is by this time evident to all the world, 
Sama, moet A the strikers themselves, that there 

absolutely nothing to be gained by prolonging the 
struggle. At any moment, She strikes oo yp -  Baes 
tt is only maintained because none of the sections 
involved wishes to incur the un pularity of bein 
the first to return to work. The Natlonal Cronatanel 

orkers’ Committee, an auxiliary of the Communists, 
apparently takes credit to itself for its part in keeping 
j stoppage in being. What purpose, we wonder, 
ees the committee suppose that its action serves ? 
r it merely hold the ridiculous view that strikes are 
yy good, even if they bring only suffering without 
the oa of subsequent gain? The men involved in 
= 2 ot into it, not because they were Com- 
7 ut because they hoped for tangible gains. 
€re 1s no prospect of such gains, it is the duty of 

ne Ponsible persons to let the strikers know this, 
fave them to make up their minds about going 


back or staying out. Advocates of strikes for strikes’ 
sake have no right to experiment on the bodies of 
men whose means of livelihood are at stake. 

+ * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Oireachteas 
has been celebrating its approaching dissolution by 
an orgy of law-making. Important measures are 
being rushed through the listless and _half-empty 
Chambers at express speed in a fashion disconcerting 
not only to the Constitutional purist but to the average 
man, who, while ising the force of the official 

lea of stern necessity, shrewdly suspects that this 

ard case is going to inflict upon him not a little bad 
law. Senators feel themselves specially aggrieved, 
and Lord Glenavy’s protest against the absurd time 
limit on the discussion of Bills in the Upper House is 
thoroughly justified. The Government’s handling of 
the Senate has been anything but tactful, and unless 
more reasonable methods are adopted in the next 
Parliament, our politics are likely to be complicated 
by a stand-up fight between the two branches of the 
Legislature. It is not disputed that the measures 
which have been passed into law are approved in 
rinciple by popular opinion. Even the Public Safety 
Bill, described by Mr. Bernard Shaw as a scheme of 
coercion which would make Trotsky gasp, aroused 
little opposition, apart from its flogging clause. We 
have supped so full of horrors that, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, we are no longer shocked, as not so 
long ago we should have been, by the brutality of the 
lash as a punishment; and the Irregulars themselves 
despair of making capital against the Bill, except by 
asserting, what is wholly false, that flogging is to be 
practised upon political prisoners instead of upon 
armed thieves and incendiaries. 

* * * 


As usual the Republicans have succeeded in spoiling 
their own case. While they profess to shudder at Free 
State cruelties, their chief military leader, Mr. Frank 
Aiken, is discovered from a captured letter to be 
planning a new offensive in which victory is to be 
achieved by the use of clouds of poison gas. For- 
tunately it is no longer necessary to take such threats 
seriously. Instead of trampling upon prostrate Free 
Staters, Mr. Aiken’s main preoccupation at present is 
to keep himself out of the hands of the C.I.D. How 
completely the Republicans have shot their bolt is 
shown by the serried battalions of candidates who are 
mustering for the electoral contests. A year ago not 
a few of these politicians would have hesitated to 
admit that they held political views upon any Irish 
issue. Nowadays, loudly as Mr. Aiken may threaten 
and Miss MacSwiney prophesy dire retribution, the, 
most timid Unionist declines to be deterred from 
exercising his privileges as a free citizen. The Free 
State, it is taken for granted, has come to stay. This 
confidence is a notable tribute to the success of the 
Government in smashing the revolt, though, from the 
Government’s point of view, it has its drawbacks. 
Everything suggests that the election will resolve 
itself into a competition between the official supporters 
of the Government and groups representing special 
interests whose members accept the Treaty and the 
Constitution as established facts. While it is early yet 
to prophesy, the belief is growing that, under pro- 
portional representation, these groups may seriously 
whittle down the working majority which Mr. Cosgrave 
asks for on national grounds. Fortunately the Irish 
people are anything but political novices. It has not 
escaped their attention that whereas all the minor 
party leaders are satisfied that they can cure our 
political ills, one and all despair of applying their 
remedies without the backing of Mr. Cosgrave and the 
best of his colleagues. If no policy can hope to succeed 
unless existing Ministers assist in enforcing it, the 
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ordinary voter will in all probability conclude that 
the safest course for him is to return the Government 
on its own policy. 

* * * 

POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—As the session is not 
yet over, the jury-box is absolved from pronouncing 
more than an interim judgment on its deeds and mis- 

deeds. In any event, justice should be tempered with mercy, 
since we are now governed by a House of Commons manned 
on pull-devil pull-baker lines—that is, by a Ministerial party 
which, for the first time for over forty years, consists of dyed- 
in-the-wool Conservatism, confronted by an Opposition which, 
for the first time in history, is predominantly Labour. One 
effect of the double novelty is to be discerned in the Govern- 
ment’s legislative timidity, due at the outset to a vague dread 
of the unknown, as typified in the new official Opposition, 
but still more to Mr. Bonar Law’s curiously inconsistent reluct- 
ance to risk in experimental change such prestige as he was 
seeking to acquire as the modern Disraeli. 
* * * 

Political memories are so fleeting that already the conflicting 
emotions excited by the assembling of the new Parliament 
are half forgotten. By next year, I imagine, their memory 
will have become extinct, and tranquillity will no longer be an 
end in itself. In other words, the impatience recently mani- 
fested by the Conservatives at the negative domestic policy of 
their leaders may be expected to become acute, probably 
finding expression during the recess in demands for a plunge 
into Preference and Protection, anti-Trade Union legislation, 
Second Chamber restoration and other forms of party suicide. 
Human nature being what it is, it is inconceivable that, in what 
may be its last Parliament, Conservatism should allow its 
reactionary instincts to be immobilised for yet another session. 
Consequently I foresee in 1924 not only a testing time for Mr. 
Baldwin, but a livelier time for everybody else. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, what of the record of the last six months? If 
Parliament were only a stage and all ifs members merely players 
one might say with truth that it had fulfilled its functigns. 
Few sessions have seen so varied or so moving a series of 
episodes in the drama of personality, first, in the short-lived reign 
and fateful eclipse of Mr. Bonar Law and the correspondingly 
swift ascent of his little-known disciple; secondly, in the 
downfall and pitiless ostracism of Mr. Austen Chamberlain ; 
and, strangest instance of all, in the unregretted and almost 
unregarded collapse of the great Lloyd George legend. I say 
nothing of the ‘‘ scenes” by which at one time the process of 
argumentation was periodically interrupted, for such interludes 
are seldom of historical value, while in practice they are usually 
more tedious than tranquillity itself. Yet if I had a grievance 
to urge against the session it would be on the score not of its 
turbulence, but rather of its indifference, as I have suggested, 
to legislation on the grand scale. 

* * * 

I see that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald claims for the Labour 
Party, precisely as Mr. Asquith does for the Independent 
Liberals, a monopoly of credit for having kept the Opposition 
flag flying. At the risk of paining both, I would offer my own 
impression for what it is worth—namely, that in nine debates 
out of ten it is extremely difficult to distinguish one section 
from the other. In the technique of an Opposition’s business, 
particularly in the stonewalling art, I should be disposed to 
credit the Pringle group with a slightly more expert touch than 
is usually commanded by their Labour neighbours, most of 
whom, however, are now passing out of the phase of gifted 
amateurship and graduating as complete Parliamentary crafts- 
men. On the Conservative benches, I should add, the speaking 
is better and the expression of opinion more individual than 
one has been accustomed to expect from the party in power— 
an experience which, even when it runs to Die-hardism, is 
refreshing enough, and doubly so when it takes an opposite 


course. 
* * * 


Perhaps in a fashion the “ scene ’’ has its uses as a political 
factor, after all. If there had been no suspension of the four 
Scottish members there would have been no occasion to call 
them back. Thus Mr. Baldwin would have missed his oppor- 
tunity the other day of confronting his rebellious Die-hards 
in open bluff and routing them at their own game. More 


depended on the tussle than the immediate issue—nothing less, 
indeed, than whether the tail thenceforth was to wag the 
dog or vice versa. 
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IMPOTENT STILL? 
"|": statement made by the Prime Minister op 


Thursday in the House of Commons on th 

attitude of our Allies on the Ruhr question 
is satisfactory enough as far as it goes. But it does 
not go far. We know no more than we knew before, 
The general position, however, of the Franco-British 
negotiations is clear enough, and nothing that Mr, 
Baldwin—since he is not a plunger—has said or wil 
say is likely to alter it much in the immediate future, 
It is scarcely necessary even to know the contents of 
the Notes which have recently been exchanged. Th 
salient facts are evident: that the French Government 
has made no appreciable advance or change in its 
attitude during the past six months; and that there is 
not, as things stand, the very slightest prospect of 
any agreement between the two Governments about 
either the terminology or the general tenor of the 
reply which should be sent to the last German offer, 
M. Poincaré still represents a policy of unqualified 
intransigence. He will use fair words if he can, but 
he will not yield one iota to British opinions or British 
interests. He has not thought it necessary, apparently, 
in his reply even to refer to the draft Note to Germany 
submitted to him by the British Government. The 
deadlock is complete and comprehensive; further 
negotiations are obviously useless ; the only important 
question that remains open is how long it will take the 
British Government to make up its mind to that 
quite independent policy which, sooner or later, it 
will be forced to adopt. 

Time has become a vital factor in the situation. 
While France and Belgium have been discussing thei 
own possibilities of joint action vis-a-vis Great Britain, 
Germany has been visibly crumbling before the eyes 
of the world. British policy aims at preventing the 
complete economic and political collapse of the German 
Republic. That has been its object ever since Lon 
Curzon, three months ago, first sought to intervene 
in the struggle over the Ruhr. The intervention, 
however, has so far been a complete failure. Nothing 
that Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin have said or written 
has altered the course of actual events in the slightest 
degree. While we are talking, France is acting, 
“‘ bringing pressure to bear’ upon Germany; and the 
results of the pressure are apparent to everyone. 
Every week that is spent in talking, in negotiations 
between Brussels and Paris, or Paris and London, is § 
fresh victory for French policy. Time is on the sid 
of M. Poincaré, and no amount of firmness or commol 
sense on the part of the British Government, unless t 
is accompanied by definite action, can avail to preven! 
the triumph of the French policy of sabotage, or save 
the European situation, in Mr. Baldwin's words, from 
“‘ sinking into irretrievable ruin.” 





This is the vital point of the present position. 1 
advocate delay or fresh negotiations or, indeed, anf 
further attempt to secure common action between the 
Allies is in practice precisely the same thing as # 
advocate the acceptance of the Poincaré policy. 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon, in their notes an 
speeches, have shown that the British Government! 
possesses a certain view and a certain theoretical policy 
of its own, but so far they have failed—not partially, 
but completely—to assert the British view or even to 
make it a serious practical factor in the Europe# 
situation. The French policy of “ pressure” co? 
tinues day by day, quite unaffected by the sound 
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opinions which British statesmen do not fail to express. 
We go on discussing whether there is any chance of 
ment. One day the outlook is dark, the next 
day it is said to be bright. Columns upon columns of 
the press in both countries are filled with the solemn 
ostications of “ diplomatic correspondents,” and 
at the end of it all we find that M. Poincaré has not 
budged an inch since January and that his policy still 
remains the actually effective policy of the Allies. 
Doubtless, M. Poincaré has other cards to play, new 
positions, concessions, appeals, questions that can 
be discussed for weeks—while the French army 
“presses” in the Ruhr. And when those are dealt 
with there will be others—and still the French army 
will sit tight, with its thumb on the jugular vein of 
German industry. 

In short, as things stand, all further discussion is 
tantamount to the victory of French policy and the 
defeat of British policy. We have reached a point 
where even the bravest and sternest of words, 
unaccompanied by action, can mean nothing but 
surrender. Is there any reason to suppose that the 
position of Germany and of Europe to-day would be 
any different from what it is if Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Baldwin had never lent their minds to the problem 
nor ever opened their mouths about it? They have 
not taken a single practical step to protect British 
interests. Their policy has seemed to be more sensible 
and virile than the “ benevolent impotence” of Mr. 
Bonar Law, but it has led, in fact, to precisely the same 
result—the practically unchallenged dominance of 
French policy in Europe. 

But what action, it may be asked, can be taken ? 
To us the answer seems plain enough. Let us first of 
all make a formal end of the “ Entente.” It ceased 
to exist in anything but name nearly two years ago, 
but its ghost has remained to haunt us and to disturb 
the peace of the world. It is still common to hear 
people, who are most strongly opposed to the Ruhr policy, 
speak of the vast importance of Anglo-French friendship, 
of the sacred ties that bind the two nations, and of 
the indispensable necessity of their working together 
if Europe is to be reconstructed. We can discern no 
such necessity. We observe the results of four years 
of this “ working together,” and we cannot conceive 
of any other combination of forces that could have 
made things worse than they are, or indeed prevented 
them being a great deal better. The truth is that 
these “‘ sacred ties’ have proved the curse of Europe. 
The sentiment behind the phrase is real and respectable 
tnough; but surely never before in history has so 
fnormous and terrible a sacrifice been made to senti- 
ment. Can we not love our late “ brothers-in-arms ”’ 
without allowing them to wreck the world? Besides, 
there must be some time-limit for such sentiments. 
The war is now history. If we go back far enough 
nearly all the world has been our brother-in-arms. 
After what period should such loyal memories cease 
to determine policy ? Is not four years long enough ? 
Or must Europe suffer for another four as a tribute 
to that brotherhood of the trenches? 

The burial of the Entente, and of the very memory 
of the Entente—so that Great Britain may have no 
tes with France that it has not with other great 
civilised nations—is, we believe, the first indispensable 
step towards the reconstruction of Europe. That once 
accomplished, there are other steps that can be taken 
to avert the final catastrophe in Germany. If France 
Were no more to us than our other late Allies—say 


Italy or Russia—no one would find it difficult to 
imagine the steps that might be taken by the British 
Government to protect British interests and preserve 
Europe from her present perils. We need not outline 
those steps here in any detail. We will only suggest 
that the British Government, having accepted the last 
German offer, could stabilise the mark at a cost that 
would be quite ridiculously small in comparison with 
the beneficial results that would accrue to British 
trade, and that would moreover be _ recoverable. 
It could insist also on certain crucial mitigations of 
the economic regime in the Ruhr. It could give 
temporary financial support to German industry, by 
way of credits founded upon the adequate security 
that would undoubtedly be forthcoming. It could 
arrange, in short, an economic entente with Germany, 
and through Germany perhaps with Russia. If France 
is entitled to take independent action calculated to 
destroy Germany, we surely are equally entitled to 
take independent action to avert a situation which 
would be a catastrophe for ourselves as well as for all 
non-French Europe. In short, without a single threat 
or hostile act, the British Government could practically 
defeat French policy in the Ruhr and at the same time 
foreshadow a new grouping of forces in Europe. These 
would be arguments to which French politicians would 
listen with both ears. And it is now surely evident 
that there are no other arguments to which they will 
listen at all. The Germans frankly envy us the 
possession of a Lord Curzon; we may well envy our 
fathers the possession of a Palmerston or a Salisbury. 
Those men were not sentimentalists, and would not 
so long have been content with talk when the vital 
interests of Great Britain were at stake. 


COMMONSENSE AT LAST 
‘T" letter addressed to the Prime Minister by the 


“Industrial Group”’ in the House of Commons 

has quickly produced its effect. For months 
past, hardly anything has been said about the persistence 
of unemployment and the increasing distress to which its 
prolongation is giving rise. The Government has given no 
hint of realising the need for further measures: the 
attempts of the Labour Party to raise the issue in Parliament 
have met with no response. The unemployed agitation 
itself has nearly died out, not because the situation has 
mended, but because the men out of work have lost heart 
at the scant results obtained. It is hard to keep a strenuous 
agitation in being over a long period on an empty stomach. 
But, where the Labour Party and the unemployed have 
tried and failed, the “ Industrial Group” has succeeded 
in persuading the Government to take the situation 
seriously, and recognise that fresh attempts to deal with 
it are imperative. For it is seen that the question is no 
longer one merely of the distress suffered by the unem- 
ployed, but of the security of industry and the prospects 
of recovery. 

Within a month or two we shall be facing the fourth 
winter of unemployment. Last winter things were bad 
enough; but the position was slowly improving, and 
there seemed to be a prospect of better times to come. 
This year no one pretends to be optimistic. It is true that, 
according to the official figures, the number out of work 
has still of late been slowly—very slowly—falling; but 
no one trusts very much these figures, which leave out a 
large number of the unemployed ; and, in any case, the 
slight decrease is more than counterbalanced by the big 
recent increase in short time. A large proportion of those 


who are employed are getting much less than a full week’s 
work, and this applies not only to dockers, builders and 
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textile workers, but to a growing number employed in 
the great metal industries such as engineering. 

Ministers and business men who have reviewed the 
industrial situation of late have all agreed that things are 
getting worse and not better. A trade here and there 
may show improvement; the general tendency is the 
other way. The setback is attributed, of course, prin- 
cipally to the international situation. The French policy 
in the Ruhr has not only upset our direct commercial 
relations with Germany, but has also dealt a heavy blow 
to European economic prospects over a much wider field. 
It has always been recognised that the restoration of stable 
economic conditions in this country, on the pre-war basis, 
must depend on the return of Europe to something like 
its pre-war stability. No such return can take place while 
France maintains her present attitude; and, even if 
France returned to sanity, the task of restoration would 
now be far longer and more difficult than it would have 
been a year ago. 

It is profoundly significant that the remarkable change 
of front expressed in the “ Industrial Group’s ’’ memor- 
andum should take place at this moment. The business 
men in Parliament now appeal to the Prime Minister to 
carry into effect almost precisely the policy which the 
Labour Party, and we in this journal, have advocated from 
the very beginning of the slump. They demand that the 
country shall provide employment, and at the same time 
raise the future productivity and lower the future pro- 
ductive costs of British industry, by embarking on a big 
programme of capital construction. They recognise at 
last that the remedy for unemployment is employment, 
and that the most useful and reproductive way of providing 
employment is the development of our internal resources 
and means of production. It has taken three winters of 
unemployment, of huge unproductive expenditure on doles, 
of petty relief works often more deterrent than useful, 
to persuade business men to the reasonable policy. But 
at length they seem to have been persuaded; and the 
Government will hardly be so neglectful of their advice 
as it has been of ours and the Labour Party’s. 

But why has the change come at this particular time ? 
It would seem that at last the great illusion, which has 
haunted our rulers ever since the Treaty of Versailles, has 
been shattered. For years they have been promising that 
the inn of tranquillity would come in sight as soon as we 
turned the next corner, that Europe was on the point of 
setting its house in order, that the only need was for a 
little patience—and then a little more patience. The 
events of recent months have broken the spell: it has 
been realised perforce that the slight recovery of last 
winter was transient and illusory: everyone now sees 
that there is no reason for the fond belief that ‘ every 
day and in every way Europe gets better and better.” 
Rather, of late, does it get worse and worse and worse, 
until a large part of it is threatened with a breakdown of 
established government and a rupture of economic relations 
which would be disastrous to British trade. 

The business men, indeed, when they joined with the 
Government in opposing the Labour demands for the 
provision of employment, were gambling on the chances 
of an early recovery in Europe. They were trying to 
tide over the bad times at the lowest possible cost in taxa- 
tion and with the least possible State intervention that 
might threaten the monopoly of private enterprise. They 
had no warrant, save their own desire, for their faith in 
European restoration. They gambled; and the country 
has lost. For the policy of doles, which might have been 
the cheapest way of dealing with a purely temporary 
depression, is the worst and most expensive way of meeting 
one which is prolonged beyond a very brief period. The 
huge sums spent on relief have just vanished, and there 
is practically nothing to show for them. Yet we might, 
with the sums we have spent already, have immensely 
improved our productive resources and opened up new 








demands for our cheapened goods both abroad and at 
home. Now that we are at last recommended by the 
business men to adopt a different policy, we must begin it 
impoverished by the useless expenditure of the past and 
faced by a situation far less favourable than if we had 
come sooner to our senses. 

The Government, we have said, will hardly ignore Sir 
Allan Smith and his colleagues as it has ignored other 
warning voices. But clearly its temptation, even if it 
does change its policy in response to their demand, will be 
to do the thing by halves, to shrink back before the big 
capital expenditure involved in any comprehensive scheme 
of employment and development, to set a few productive 
works going with State aid, and to fall back on the dole 
for the relief of the majority of the unemployed. Govern. 
ments are apt to have regard only to the amounts that 
must be expended now, out of taxation or loans, and not 
to the return which the money will bring in later, perhaps 
when they have ceased to hold office. They fear to offend 
the industrialists by heavy taxation, or the financiers by 
raising loans. They prefer to pay the dole, the greater 
part of which they can, at least nominally, debit to the 
employers and workers, though it is very doubtful whether 
the sums so debited will ever be repaid. They prefer to 
thrust the burden off upon the Poor Law, where it will 
not figure as an item of State expenditure. Anything to 
avoid paying now, whatever the ultimate consequences 
may be. The ways of Governments are not unlike the 
ways of the young spendthrift who signs away his inherit- 
ance. 

The “ Industrial Group” makes its attitude plain 
enough. ‘We cannot,” it says, “look to our foreign 
trade to provide a solution, because the prospect of inter- 
national settlement is too remote. . . . Similarly, schemes 
for Empire development do not afford promise of suffi- 
ciently early relief. . . . The Government should therefore 
address itself to a particular consideration of the possi- 
bilities of developing the resources of this country.” In 
other words, we must pursue our endeavours to promote a 
European settlement, and we must try to make the coming 
Imperial Economic Conference a real forward step towards 
the development of commercial relations with the 
Dominions. But we must not wait for these things, which 
are by no means under our sole control, to reach maturity. 
We must turn at last to build up the neglected resources 
of our own country, and to increase at home both productive 
capacity and purchasing power. 

This is sound sense, as we have pointed out from the 
first. Unemployment is a great destroyer of economic 
resources. Of those now out of work, a huge proportion 
are ex-soldiers, who have never had the chance of properly 
learning a trade and are becoming every month less fitted 
to learn one. British prosperity has been built up largely 
on the skill of British workers; but we are allowing our 
labour power to deteriorate. We are not training skilled 
men, and we are permitting many who are already skilled 
to emigrate, weary of the vain search for regular employ- 
ment at home. When a trade revival does come, it will 
find us, unless we take measures now, with a superabund- 
ance of unskilled and inferior labour, but with a serious 
shortage of highly skilled workers. What chance shall 





we have under such conditions of regaining our place in 
the markets of the world ? 

The final and irrefutable argument against the policy 
of doles is the deterioration of man-power which it involves. 
The fatal weakness of emigration as a remedy is that it 
takes away, not the unskilled and demoralised, but the 
best workers, whom we can ill spare. The Dominions 
have no intention of being made a dumping ground for 
our spoiled human material. We must, if we adopt 
seriously a policy of Empire migration, or if we do not, 
take measures now to stop the deterioration and to bring 
back to habits of industry those who have hardly had 4 
decent job since they were dumped out of the Army more 
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than four years ago, and those who have been either 
unemployed or casually employed ever since they left 
school. 

At last a representative body of employers is talking 
sense. Clearly it is the business of the Labour Party, of 
the Trade Unions, of everyone who realises what the 
situation demands, to back up the proposals of the 
“ Industrial Group,” and to see that the Government is 
compelled not merely to make some show of acceding to 
them, but to adopt a vigorous policy of home development. 
We must not be content with promises until winter comes, 
or spend half the winter in merely laying plans. There 
are long enough delays in translating schemes into action 
even if everyone is doing his best to lose no time. The 
matter is urgent, and it is above all important that the 
manifesto of the “‘ Industrial Group” should be followed 
up at once by the representatives of Labour. The Labour 
Party has often complained of the Government’s inattention 
when it has raised the question of providing employment. 
It can get a hearing now, if it will speak plainly and without 
delay. 


SLAVERY AND THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


they realise that both slave-owning and slave-trading 

exist to-day to an extent which vitally affects well 
over 1,000,000 human beings, and that Great Britain has 
unfortunately given the impression of an official disincli- 
nation to range herself with other nations in an attempt 
to deal with the situation. The attitude of Lord Curzon 
was disclosed during the debate on Monday last—that 
the reports in the possession of the Foreign Office are 
nearly four years old, and that it would be unfair to submit 
these to the League of Nations. It is within public know- 
ledge that the League of Nations last year, acting on 
British initiative, decided to attempt the final abolition of 
those systems of slavery which proclaim a saleable right 
over human beings. It is less well known that this laudable 
intention of the League was within an ace of being frustrated 
owing to the reluctance of certain Powers to place before 
the League the material known to be in the pigeon holes 
of their Foreign Offices. The record of the French Govern- 
ment has always been a good one in this matter, and although 
the French representatives at Geneva last year hesitated at 
first to associate themselves with Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
and Dr. Nansen, they refused to join the Portuguese delegate 
in definitely opposing his British colleagues. Now France 
has gone much further and has given a definite lead to the 
League. Mons. Branting, after regretting the limited nature 
of the material received from other Governments, made 
the following statement to the Council at its meeting held 
on July 5th last: “Interesting information will be found in 
the replies from several Colonial Governments, and especially 
in the very comprehensive report, with full references, 
forwarded by the French Government. I am happy to be 
allowed to pay my tribute to the remarkable preparation of 
this report.” 

The three principal areas in which slavery survives are 
Tanganyika, South-West Africa and Abyssinia. In 1915 
the British Foreign Office issued a Consular Report in which 
it was stated that there were still unemancipated 185,000 
slaves in what was then the German Protectorate of East 
Africa ; but last year Great Britain informed the Assembly 
of the League that a proclamation had been issued abolish- 
ing slavery throughout this British mandated sphere ; we 
do not yet know how many of these slaves have in fact 
gained their freedom. Two months ago the South African 

vernment issued a report,* which disclosed a most 


[’ comes with a double shock to most people when 
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Slavery Amongst the Tribes of the Okavango River.” U.G. 21/28. 


pernicious form both of slave-owning and slave-trading in 
the Okavango region of South-West Africa, and the Adminis- 
trator declared that at least 50 per cent. of the population 
had been reduced to slavery. But the most extensive and 
most pernicious form of slavery is to be found in Abyssinia— 
extensive because it involves at least 1,000,000 people, and 
pernicious because of the concomitants of the system. The 
slaves are saleable property, and the purposes for which 
some are sold involve, as Earl Beauchamp emphasised 
during the debate, both mutilation and other revolting 
practices. Abyssinia, it will be remembered, is guaranteed 
as to integrity and sovereignty by Great Britain, France 
and Italy, and it is generally agreed that somebody must 
come to the help of Ras Tafari, the Regent and real ruler of 
Abyssinia, if he is to evolve a stable government capable of 
stopping the rot of wide-spread and growing slavery ; 
failing this the country will drift into disintegration, 
imposing upon neighbouring States the unwelcome or 
welcome task, as the case may be, of extending “* protection” 
to large areas of what is now a composite sovereign area. 

The only way to save Abyssinia from its too obvious fate 
is to give to the Government of that country some form of 
disinterested assistance in putting down the basic cause of 
its present chaos, namely, slavery, and the only body which 
can in fact do this is the League of Nations. Ras Tafari 
has made known his willingness to co-operate with the 
League, although he at the same time insists that certain 
European Powers must share with Abyssinia some of the 
odium of responsibility for the existing slavery—a charge 
which Lord Curzon repudiated with considerable warmth in 
so far as it was levelled against Great Britain. The fact 
remains that the British Foreign Office, which a year ago 
was willing to assist the League, has lost some of its ardour, 
evidenced by its unwillingness to disclose the information 
which, according to Mr. Harmsworth, had been received by 
the Foreign Office during the last ten years from British 
Consuls and others, and upon the knowledge of which the 
League was induced to act last year. 

The House of Commons was somewhat startled the other 
day to learn that last year the British Legation attempted 
to free itself from being run domestically by slaves, but that 
in order to do so the Treasury had first to find money to 
liberate them, or, to put the transaction in its true light as 
described by Mr. Ronald McNeill : 

In the case of the slaves of the servants of the Legation, we had 
to buy them. The only way by which we could emancipate them 
was to buy them, because otherwise, if we had insisted on the 
servants getting rid of them, they would sell them to someone else 
and we should have done no good. 

The most important evidence in the possession of the 
British Government is believed to be that of the Maji 
Commission. This Commission was composed of delegates 
appointed in 1920 by the Abyssinian and British Govern- 
ments; their terms of reference were to define the boundary 
between Abyssinia and British East African territories. 
What this commission saw of slave raiding, slave gangs and 
the horrors of the traffic is stated to be the most revolting 
ever witnessed by white men in Africa; much of this 
evidence is contained in the report made to Lord Curzon, 
whilst photographs are available for inspection, but of a 
nature which precludes publication. One of the Com- 
mission, Major Darley, has courageously published in the 
Times the fact that he and his colleague did tell Lord 
Curzon in their report what they had seen. He says: “In 
1920 a Foreign Office mission travelling through Abyssinia 
reported meeting groups of slaves yoked together and moving 
openly through the country.” 

The nature of the Consular Reports is also known, and 
these in fact corroborate the reports of travellers and others 
who have been eye-witnesses of the slave raids and slave 
gangs. Sir Frederick Lugard, who had recently returned 
from Abyssinia, speaking at the Royal Geographical 
Society on June 21st, 1920, said: 

I am proud to say that I know Major Darley, Major Athill’s 
comrade, and he has given me very much fuller and more elaborate 
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details of the horrors which the slave-raiders have perpetrated in 
Abyssinia. It is the last stronghold now of slavery in Africa, 
and its victims look to us to put an end to the tyranny. The 
present Regent is a well-educated man, and he sees the danger 
to the independence of his country which this state of things 
creates. He is eager to reform it, but cannot do it without 
assistance. 

Britain’s responsibility in this matter is more direct and 
intimate than that of any other Power. From the national 
standpoint we have special obligations because some of the 
slaves, as was pointed out by Lord Raglan, have been taken 
from territory under British control. It is also known 
that only a few months ago British subjects in Abyssinia 
were warned by the British Minister that to engage in acts 
of slavery exposed them to the same penalties as if such 
acts were committed in the county of Middlesex. Finally 
there is the Anglo-Abyssinian Treaty of 1884, which binds 
Great Britain and Abyssinia jointly and individually to put 
down slavery within and without the dominion of 
Abyssinia. In addition to the obligations which arise from 
these factors there is the Treaty of St. Germain of 1919, 
under which we are bound with America and certain 
European States to “endeavour to secure the complete 
suppression of slavery in all its forms and of the slave trade 
by land and sea.” 

Lord Curzon has now promised to call for Consular 
Reports upon conditions of slavery in Abyssinia and else- 
where, because those in the possession of the Foreign Office 
are nearly four years old. The French Government does 
not take this view, because they know, as everybody else 
does, that slavery systems which involve over a million 
human beings are not abolished within so short a period as 
four years. The promise of Lord Curzon to secure fresh 
reports, belated though it is, will do something to dispel the 
unfortunate impression of British apathy; but it must seem 
extraordinary to the public that,in spite of a whole year’s 
notice of the intentions of the League and of formal requests 
for information from the Secretariat, it should require a. 
debate in the House of Lords to secure action which, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury pointedly remarked, will 
probably be too late for the Assembly of next September. 

J. H. H. 


THE INNOCENCE OF BETTING 


\ , 7 HEN men of influence say that a thing is evil, 
it seems to me to be important to discover 
whether they mean that it is evil in itself or 

that certain of its attendant results are evil. Almost 
everything, from religion to dancing, has been denounced 
as evil because of attendant results of this kind. I have 
heard an atheist arguing hotly against religion because it 
has led to many cruel and devastating wars. I am not 
going to compare betting to religion in its importance to 
mankind. I mention religion in this connection merely 
in order to point out the danger of condemning anything 
as an evil in itself because of its attendant evils. Socrates 
says somewhere that to use words wrongly is a peril to 
the soul, and, in the article on betting to which Canon 
Green took exception, one of my objects was to find out 
from the clergy who are leading the present attack on 
betting whether, when they call it a sin, they do not in 
the last analysis mean merely that betting in some 
instances is a cause of sin—usually of theft. Obviously, 
a man’s attitude to the question of putting a tax on 
betting will be much more hostile and uncompromising if 
he believes that in itself it is a sin against God and man 
than if he only believes that it is a pleasure which, like 
drinking whiskey, may occasionally pervert a fool into a 
criminal. A man who believes that betting is a sin in 


itself can no more be expected to consider a tax on betting 
than a man who believes that prostitution is a sin in 
itself can be expected to consider the licensing of brothels. 


Thus, at a time when the taxation of betting is a question 
that is being considered by statesmen and voters, it js 
not the love of splitting hairs that makes one beg the 
more vehement opponents of betting to define precisely 
the grounds on which they base their opposition. 

Canon Green, in replying to me, occupies himself, as | 
expected he would, mainly with the attendant evils of 
betting. He is opposed to betting, it seems, principally 
for four reasons—that it leads to bad work and wasted 
time in the workshops, that it degrades every sport it 
touches, that it is the chief source of crime, that it is the 
chief cause of suffering for wives and children. Clearly 
this, bad as it is, is very different from saying that a 
man who puts half-a-crown into a Derby sweepstake is 
guilty of committing a sin. The many evil results of 
drinking do not make drinking a glass of bitter a sin, 
and the many evil results of betting do not make backing 
a horse a sin. Apart from this, I know many reasonable 
people who hold that Canon Green has grossly exaggerated 
the evil results of betting. There is not a single one of 
his charges that they would not challenge. They would 
even question his general assertion that betting degrades 
every sport it touches. Has the fact that a certain number 
of bets are made every year on the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat-race degraded the sport of rowing? I do not think 
it has made the slightest difference to it. So long as the 
men at the head of a sport are incorruptible, it does not 
matter how much we bet on them. Fairly well-off people 
can bet on the games of fairly well-off young men without the 
slightest shadow of degradation falling on sport. It is 
only when the players are corruptible, and are willing to 
turn a victory into a defeat for the sake of money, that 
sport is corrupted. The boxer who is paid to lose a fight, 
the jockey who is paid to lose a race—no sport can have 
many participants of this kind without becoming degraded. 
The love of money, in sport as in trade, is the cause of 
all kinds of meannesses and crookednesses. But this does 
not mean that trade and sport must be freed from all 
associations with money in order to be permissible. Dis- 
honesty, rather than money, is the danger in each. It is 
true that in practice we cannot have money without a 
good deal of dishonesty, but only a Utopian would propose 
to abolish money for this reason. It seems to me that 
sport, if honestly conducted, neither gains nor loses by 
the betting that takes place on it. There is nothing 
degrading in horse-racing as it is conducted by the King, 
Lord Derby and other rich patrons of the Turf. If horse- 
racing were a degraded sport, I fancy the Jockey Club 
would lose half its members. It is my firm opinion that, 
in spite of all its shady associations, an honest man can 
take part in horse-racing without becoming less honest, 
just as, in spite of all their shady associations, an honest 
man can take part in trade or the buying and selling of 
shares without losing his honesty. 

As for Canon Green’s other charges, it is a remarkable 
fact that, in formulating them, he is thinking almost 
entirely of the effect of betting on the working classes. 
So much is this so that he meets my arguments on betting 
with the suggestion that “‘ the ordinary middle-class man 
has no conception how great the evil is.” Now, I think 
that any of us who belong to the middle-classes should 
be extremely careful of condemning the pleasures of the 
poor man. It is easier for us to see the bad results than 
the good results of these pleasures. Many of us think, 
for instance, of the working man’s beer-drinking as 4 
thing that leads mainly to the beating of wives and the 
starvation of children, and entirely ignore the part it 
plays in taking him out of his squalid surroundings and in 
enabling him to lead a more genial existence. If the poor 
man abuses his pleasures, we regard this as a condemna- 
tion of his pleasures themselves rather than as a con- 
demnation of his poverty. Hence, instead of attempting 
to abolish poverty, we are constantly attempting to abolish 
public-houses. The advocates of prohibition will not 
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even unite with their opponents in an effort to make the 

blic-house, so long as it lasts, a place into which a 
decent man may take his wife and children as he can 
into a French café. It seems to me an unpardonable 
thing that we should do so little to pull down the slums, 
which are the chief cause of crime, and that we should 
waste so much energy on trying to pull down the public- 
houses, which, if it were not for the slums, would do com- 
paratively little harm. In the same way, it seems to me 
an unpardonable thing that we should waste so much 
more vigour in trying to put an end to the poor man’s 
betting than in trying to put an end to his poverty. As 
for the statement that betting reduces his output in the 
factories, it does not impress me. I have in the past 
heard reduction of output attributed to so many things 
at different times and in different places—to Trade 
Unionism, to drink, to Roman Catholicism, to love of 
pleasure, and even to the spread of education. The 
manager of a mill told me some years ago that mill girls 
were much better workers before the days of compulsory 
education. He declared that since then they had ceased 
to take any interest in their work and were always breaking 
things. Heaven knows, I am all in favour of efficient 
work. I like to see a man doing his job well, whether 
he is a poet or a plumber. At the same time, I do not 
believe that you will get rid of inefficiency in work by 
getting rid of betting. The inefficiency of so much 
domestic service nowadays is not due to the spread of 
betting among cooks and housemaids. It is due partly 
to justifiable discontent and partly to the decline of the 
belief in the moral importance of doing one’s best work. 
Most workers at the present time labour under a sense of 
injustice of which their grandfathers knew nothing. They 
withhold their best work in many cases because they feel 
that their employers would rather see them efficient 
machines than happy human beings. Employers, on the 
other hand, naturally prefer putting the blame for the 
shortcomings of the working-classes on betting and drink- 
ing and moving pictures to putting it on themselves. 
Many of us, however, would not care to see the working- 
classes increasing their output twenty per cent. at the 
price of cutting them off from the ordinary pleasures and 
pastimes of human beings. 

As Canon Green made the suggestion that it was owing to 
my ignorance of the lives of the working-classes that I held 
my views on betting, I went to two of the most, honest, 
intelligent and all-round-human working-men whom I 
know, in order to learn better. They have both been 
appointed to positions of influence and trust among their 
fellows. They are both family men. They are both 
leading men in their workshops and therefore trusted by 
their employers. I told them of the various statements 
made by Canon Green, and asked them for their frank 
opinion on them. One of them said that, so far as his 
experience went, most of the talk of the suffering betting 
causes to women and children is “tosh.” “ Take the 
average man in this place,” he said. “He earns £3 a 
week. £2 10s. of that is needed for the home and goes 
straight to his missus. He takes ten bob himself for beer 
and baccy, and, if he bets, it has to be out of that.” He 
agreed that there were men who kept their women and 
children short of the necessaries of life, but he took the 
view that “the sort of skunk who makes women and 
children suffer through betting is the sort of skunk who 
would make women and children suffer, whether he betted 
or not.” He denied from his experience of engineering 
shops and other billets that betting was a cause of bad 
work. The other working-man whom I questioned was 
equally emphatic on the same side. He was, indeed, much 
more emphatic than I was prepared for. “ I have been in 
the Labour movement for eighteen years,” he declared, 

and have been going in and out of the homes of the 
Working-classes all my life, and I have never yet known 
Personally a home that was ruined by betting. I tell you 


this,” he added, sardonically, “‘ I have known homes that 
were ruined by poverty.” ‘ You think, then,” I asked him, 
“that the average working-man bets within his means ? ” 
“ Seventy-five per cent. of them do,” he said. “ That is 
bad enough,” said I, “ what about the wives and children 
of the other twenty-five per cent.?” Even here, he 
declared, it was the man and not the women and children 
who suffered through his folly in most cases. So much 
money, he assured me, is set aside weekly for the home, and 
betting losses have to be paid out of the surplus. “ As a 
matter of fact,”’ he said, “* it’s sometimes for the sake of his 
wife that a man puts a bet on. If you see Mrs. Jones 
wearing a new hat, you say to yourself, ‘ Ah, her man has 
backed a winner.’”” Before I left him, he made a general 
statement that seemed to me to throw quite a new light 
on betting. “What a sordid life,” he observed, “a 
working-man would lead, living in the surroundings he 
does, if he never had a glass of beer or a shilling on a 
horse!” 

I do not think the critics of betting ever realise that 
betting, like fiction, brings a little romance into many 
lives that are in need of romance. Betting on horse-races 
provides many men with an exciting serial story that lasts 
all the year round. Like most serial stories, it appeals to 
the dream of riches and the dream of desperate contest, 
followed by victory. It is a pastime, I believe, the good 
results of which have always been ignored and the bad 
results of which have always been grossly exaggerated. 
Crimes have been imputed to it as they have been imputed 
to drink and to love. But, as a matter of simple fact, the 
average man bets and drinks and loves without ever being 
led into crime, and a virtuous man can do all three without 
doing the slightest injury either to himself or to anybody 
else. The real cure for the evils of betting is not enforced 
abstinence, but virtue. The Churches have again and again 
lost influence by attempting to enforce abstinence—from 
theatres, from drink, from Sunday games, for instance— 
instead of inculcating the simple virtues. If men are cruel 
or mean, it is dangerous for them to bet, and it is also dan- 
gerous for them to be religious. If men are just and 
generous, they can bet with safety, or they can be Plymouth 
Brethren with safety. We have no right to destroy either 
the religion or the pastimes of the average man because 
vicious men engage in them for vicious ends. 


I do not, I may say, believe in betting any more than 
I believe in card-playing, or in gossip, or in the love of dress, 
as good things in themselves. I do not think the saintliest 
men would waste much of their time on such things. Ordin- 
ary men, however, who are neither saints nor blackguards, 
are different. I am told that, in at least one regiment in 
India, when they have nothing better to do, the soldiers 
will gather round a table and each put down a coin with a 
little sugar on it. Then they wait patiently till a mosquito 
alights on one of the coins, upon which the man who owns 
the coin rakes in all the money on the table. The game is 
called, I believe, ‘“* Mookey-bite-oh ” (if I have the right 
spelling). Men who have little to do will do such things, 
and I cannot see that, in doing them, they are committing 
even a venial sin. Betting, like eating or drinking, is not 
sinful in itself: it is sinful only in excess. Magistrates 
who denounce betting as exclusively evil are like magistrates 
who denounce beer or penny dreadfuls as exclusively evil. 
Their evidence is worthless because it is based on ignorance 
of human nature, or, at least, on an official and suspicious 
view of human nature. If we want to know what are the 
results of betting, we must go, not to officials, but to the 
ordinary man. The opinion of the ordinary man, so far 
as I can discover, is that betting, while neither good nor 
evil, is much more expensive than it is worth. His chief 
complaint against it is, not that it fills the gaols, but that it 
enriches the bookmakers. If it enriched the ordinary man, 
the ordinary man would have nothing to say against it. 


Y. Y. 
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“THEATRE CONGREGA- 


TION” IN GERMANY 
()’ all the desperate attempts that are made in 


THE 


Germany to-day to keep up something of the old 

standard of civilisation, in spite of daily increasing 
debts, penury and distress, none more deserves the interest 
of the foreign observer than the endeavour to save the 
theatre. What is at stake here is undoubtedly one of the 
most valuable products of German culture. It is something 
we are not perhaps unjustly proud of that almost every 
provincial town of a certain size has got a theatre of its 
own, and that its inhabitants are able to attend nightly 
performances of a changing repertory consisting of modern 
as well as classical authors. But, alas! the costs have 
risen to enormous heights, the old theatre-goers have to a 
great extent become paupers, the municipalities who used 
to subsidise the companies do not know any longer how to 
pay their own officials; who, then, is to bear the expenses 
of an undertaking which, after all, compared to lacking the 
necessities of life like bread, milk or soap, is only a beautiful 
superfluity ? 

The difficulty is great, in many cases almost insurmount- 
able. But, as Shakespeare says, ‘There is no virtue like 
necessity.”” A number of methods have been tried to rescue 
the theatre from collapse; but none of them is of greater 
interest than the idea of putting the theatre upon a basis 
absolutely different from that on which it has rested hitherto, 
by the foundation of the so-called “* Theatre-Congregation.”’ 
The scheme is about a generation old. It turned up in the 
early ‘nineties in Berlin, at a time when the Socialist idea 
first took root in certain very limited circles of the intelli- 
gentsia. It was the period when the movement in literature, 
that later on was baptized “naturalism,” began to come to 
the fore. It was natural for people who went in for the 
psychology of the masses to try and make the masses 
themselves interested in the new art. 

In an endeavour to achieve this aim the “ Freie Volks- 
biihne ” was founded at Berlin in March, 1895. It was an 
association of idealistic people with almost no material 
means in their hands; but they trusted in the truth of the 
maxim that where there is a will there is a way. The first 
appeal to the public referred to the historical example of 
the réle of the theatre in the public life of old Greece, and 
to the demands of the Weimar classics. “All art,” it said, 
“* must belong to the whole of the nation, it must not be the 
privilege of part of the population, or of a single class of 
society. ... The “Freie Volksbiihne” will teach the 
nation, including the proletariat, to take pleasure in really 
genuine art, it will have a share in the task of raising the 
intellectual standard of the life of the nation.” About a 
thousand people followed the call. They paid sixpence a 
month and had the right to attend one Sunday afternoon 
performance a month. There were no distinctions among 
the seats in the theatre, all being disposed of by lot. 

Another difference from the ordinary theatre consisted 
in the performances not being subjected to any censorship. 
So far the whole institution was not very dissimilar from a 
number of theatrical societies which have been founded in 
England and elsewhere. But the enterprise soon began to 
reach its real aim by attracting the masses. At the same 
time the first serious difficulties began to make themselves 
felt. They came from within as well as from without. 
The Prussian police, indignant that thousands of politically 
absolutely unreliable people should dare to withdraw 
under their very eyes from their patriarchal and beneficent 
guidance, objected to the society’s freedom from censorship, 
and succeeded in annoying its leaders to such an extent 
that it temporarily dissolved itself. Already, before this, 
a dissension had arisen in the society about the question of 
whether the supreme aim of the undertaking was to cultivate 
a special proletarian “class art,” or merely a politically 
unprejudiced sort of art. This led to a division into a 
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“Freie Volksbiihne” and a “* Neue Freie Volksbiihne,” 
Both prospered, though the “Marxian” stage to a lesser 
degree. They have reunited since. 

At first the performances took place on Sunday afternoon 
in suburban theatres only, the companies being composed 
of the members of different companies. But after a few 
years all the Berlin theatres had to be rented for the Sunday 
afternoon. This success, however, only served tc spur the 
ambition of the organisation. In 1910 they rented a theatre 
of their own, installed a manager and a company and 
arranged with them a repertory of their own choice. What 
they did in these years has become a part of the literary 
history of Germany. They staged Hauptmann’s Weavers 
for the first time, and they discovered G. B. Shaw’s Mrs, 
Warren’s Profession for Germany. By this time the one 
union numbered more than 50,000 members, the other about 
20,000. The wish for a theatre big enough to accommodate 
large audiences and worthy of the idea represented by the 
organisation appeared no longer Utopian. A _ building 
fund was collected which actually was made up largely 
of single pennies. Then the town of Berlin assisted the 
undertaking by a mortgage of two millions. In such way 
the “* Volksbiihne ”—which was opened shortly after the 
outbreak of the war, on the Biilowplatz—originated, the 
most beautiful of the theatres of Berlin, accommodating 
2,000 people. It belongs to the paradoxes of history that 
a country where political democracy was at that time in its 
infancy—it has recovered a good deal since—should have 
reached one of the highest aims of democracy earlier than 
any other country in Europe, and have made the “man in 
the street” a partner in the artistic life of the nation. No 
entrepreneur had had anything to do with the building of 
this great house, no royal or aristocratic Mezcenas, as in 
centuries past, has gained the merit of the achievement, no 
capitalist has reaped the fruits of its success; the people 
itself has created it for itself. 

In accordance with this fact all outward differences of 
comfort have disappeared in the new theatre. You look 
in vain for upholstered seats where only half-interested 
rich people lazily lounge while less well-to-do intellectuals 
have to stand. All seats in this theatre are equally good. 
It might be surmised that in a large town like Berlin, with 
its great army of ill-paid officials of academic or non- 
academic training, the great bulk of the members did not 
really consist of working people. This, however, is not so. 
The lists of the association show, on the contrary, that the 
working classes are very largely represented. Meanwhile, 
the organisation, which now numbers more than 150,000 
members and manages several theatres, has extended its 
scope. It has created an extra department which deals 
with literary experiments in the producing of hitherto 
unknown dramatists, and it arranges concerts and similar 
artistic entertainments. But the most important develop- 
ment of late has been its extension into the provinces. 
Here the idea in many cases has been grasped like a life-belt 
thrown out to a sinking swimmer. For in the good old 
days before the war a theatre did well if night by night one 
half of its seats were taken. But this, owing to the rise of 
the cost of living, is no longer possible. So the theatres 
can neither live nor die. 

At this critical moment the “ Volksbiihne” turns up. 
A committee of progressive people, in the large towns 
mostly and, first of all, the representatives of the Trade 
Unions, appeals to the public to become subscribing 
members of the “ Theatre-Congregation.” As a rule the 
invitation is responded to enthusiastically. (When we 
founded a “ Volksbiihne ” at Breslau some months ago 
about eight thousand people—half of them working men— 
subscribed in a few days.) The organisation enables every 
member to visit the theatre once or twice a month for a 
comparatively cheap price. The theatre is rented by it for 
a great number of nights, only a small number of seats on 
such occasions being left to the disposal of the management 
to be sold at the box-office. This in many cases means t0 
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the theatre manager what a fixed appointment means to @ 
half-starved writer who'lives on the products of his pen. 
He is no longer compelled either to flatter the bad taste 
of the public or to act the’martyr in disobeying it. The 
ition of the theatre critic, too, becomes different. His 
domineering attitude loses its justification. He becomes 
just an ordinary mortal again, and his grumblings have lost 
their worst terror for the theatre people. The responsi- 
bility has to a large extent been shifted over to the layman, 
for the leaders of the organisation negotiate with the 
manager about theselection of plays. In this way the audience 
ins an indirect influence upon the management of the 
theatre itself. That is what is aimed at. It must, however, 
be owned that it has its dangers. Already we have had a 
foretaste of them in the formation of a large parallel 
organisation with pronounced “ Christian” and “ National” 
aims. But one must do them the justice to say that up 
to now their tendency has mainly been directed against 
certain excesses in German theatrical life, which were 
resented also by many people who have no particular 
prejudices about either Christianity or Nationalism. 
Besides, the experience of many centuries teaches us that 
the atmosphere of the theatre is not particularly favour- 
able for the thriving of narrowmindedness of any sort. 

Meanwhile the movement, which numbers more than 
half-a-million members in about a hundred different places, 
is far from coming to a standstill. It has, on the contrary, 
secured the aid of the state, whose representatives have 
officially espoused the principle that the state has an interest 
in the nation’s being provided with good drama as well 
as good schools, and must be prepared to help finance it. 
An organisation centralised in Berlin has been formed in 
which the state, as well as the above-mentioned great stage 
unions, are represented. The provinces are being divided 
into “ playing districts,” which group themselves round a 
so-called “ Stand-Theater” in some more considerable 
place. These small provincial theatres had up to now 
frequently been forced, from sheer want of a sufficient 
public, to have recourse to bad musical comedy or worse 
things. In future the company will play at home only a 
few nights of the week, on which it is sure to enjoy a full 
house. On the other days it goes touring in the smaller 
neighbouring towns where “ theatre congregations” have 
been formed beforehand, so that it does not run the risk 
of playing to an empty house. The fares on the state 
railways are reduced by one-half for these theatrical 
companies. Only plays of literary value are being per- 
formed. 

Now at first sight, it is true, there is something not very 
sympathetic in all this—an element of pedantry that 
appears irreconcilable with the spirit of art. There is a 
certain Bohemianism at the heart of art in the imagination 
of most people which seems alien to bureaucratic regula- 
tio. Your instinct turns against any such regulation. 
And theatre-going, one feels, ought to be left to the “ spur 
of the moment”; to have your dramatic enchantments 
fixed months beforehand for certain Friday or Saturday 
nights, instead of succumbing to a spontaneous temptation 
to go when you are in the right vein for them, reminds one 
a little of the curious matrimonial habits of Tristram 
Shandy’s father. 

All these sentiments, however, are really undemocratic, 
and they leave out of account the enormous advantages 
which the new system has for almost all concerned. First 
of all, hundreds of thousands get to know good dramatic 
art in this way who up to now had no chance for it, while as 
for the Bohemianism, the players themselves have long 
since found a flaw in it, and prefer what they will get by 
this method—a satisfactory sliding-scale tariff. And so, 


if industrial socialisation in Germany has turned out a 
failure, there is at least one kind of socialisation, and that 
by no means a despicable one, which promises to be a 
success—the socialisation of the theatre. 

Levin L. Scnitcxrnc. 


Correspondence 


GERMANY AND BRITAIN 


To the Editor of Taz New STaresMan. 

Str,—The arresting article of your Berlin correspondent 
entitled ‘“‘ Germany as a British Dominion,” opens the door to 
speculations of great interest to the historical student. The 
idea, which at first strikes the reader as fanciful to a degree, 
begins to take on a new aspect on closer consideration, for it 
carries us back to what was in part the state of affairs in the 
lifetime of the fathers of many of the older generation still 
amongst us. For more than a hundred and twenty years pre- 
ceding the accession of Queen Victoria we and the inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Hanover were fellow-subjects of the ancestors 
of King George V., in almost exactly the same way as we and 
the inhabitants of the Dominions are fellow subjects of His 
Majesty to-day; yet so smoothly did the arrangement work 
that the fact itself has almost passed out of our minds. At the 
present time it may be well that a renewal on similar lines of 
British participation in the affairs of the Continent with the 
consent of the populations thus made subjects of the British 
Crown, would render the greatest service to a distracted Europe. 
—Yours, etc., One oF Your READERS. 

Brighton, 

August Ist. 


[The memory of the Hanoverian dynasty is hardly sufficient, 
we suppose, to recommend the solution of Europe’s troubles 
which our correspondent suggests. But certainly it is a point 
that is worth thinking about. There seems to be very little 
prospect of a solution of the present troubles and perils of 
Europe, that is not based upon Anglo-German co operation of 
some kind.—Ep. N.S.] oe i 


‘THE EVILS OF BETTING 


To the Editor of Taz New STaresmMan. 

Srr,—Canon Peter Green’s terrific indictment against betting, 
backed by all his great experience and prestige, ought to have 
converted the committee, and covered “ Y. Y.’’ with shame, 
and made all your conscientious readers join the Anti-Gambling 
League forthwith. But somehow one knows it will produce 
none of these effects. It leaves one murmuring (like the 
Nigerian prisoner who was repeatedly urged to plead guilty 
or not guilty) . . . “* Nevertheless!’’ Much betting is clearly 
evil and a source of deeper evils, but does it follow that my 
half-crown invested in a Derby sweep is an offence against 
God and man? Many of the “anti” witnesses before the 
Committee were most confusing guides whose ideas seemed 
to be determined by a vague sense of decency or social ex- 
pediency. Their motives were not always even respectable ; 
one dangerous heretic objected to a poor man possessing any 
money which he had not obtained by working, a thesis which 
one would require the pen of a Chesterton or a Haynes to deal 
with adequately. 

It is strange that the only Church which attempts to outline 
a definite principle was not asked to give evidence before the 
Committee. The Roman Catholic Church teaches that a bet 
is not unlawful provided that (1) the money is your own, (2) 
that it is not required to satisfy amy necessary purpose or 
obligation to yourself or others, (3) that the matter at stake 
is really uncertain, i.e., one must not bet on any issue which 
one knows has been already decided. The antedating of a 
telegram to an S.P. commission agent is therefore not only a 
crime but a sin. These simple rules would appear to cover 
most of the objections of the social reformers and moralists, 
except those curious persons (among whom I do not include 
Canon Green) who consider that any source of human pleasure 
is necessarily and always poisonous to humanity.—Yours, etc., 

Letitia FAIRFIELD. 


THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—May I thank you and Mr. W. J. Turner for the article 
on the National Theatre in your last issue? It is good indeed 
to be assured that a movement initiated more than a dozen 
years ago is regaining the support and enthusiasm of a younger 
generation. 

Enthusiasm is all very well in its way. But in a matter like 
this the agents of reaction and inertia are ready to pour fun 
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upon enthusiasm unless they*see evidence of some practical 
outcome. In this instance, fortunately, there is the Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre Committee pledged to the foundation 
of a National Theatre, and there is the Drama League of which 
I have the honour to be secretary, pledged no less to support 
that Committee to the utmost of its power. The Drama League 
has plans for reviving the National Theatre appeal, among 
other things an extensive scheme for National Theatre propa- 
ganda which will form a striking feature of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley Park next year. We want all the help 
we can get from all those young men and women for whom Mr. 
Turner speaks. May I invite any who are interested to com- 
municate with me? To any who so communicate I shall be 
pleased to send full particulars of what we hope to do, and to let 
them know how they can help us to do it.—Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH, 
Hon. Sec. British Drama League. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—On p. 422 of your number of July 14th Mr. Guedalla 
says, in his review of George Cadbury’s life: “On the Con- 
tinent they would see in him only one more example of the 
invincible hypocrisy of the English. No foreigner, one proudly 
feels, would possibly comprehend the strange blend of spiritual 
and temporal which makes up Nonconformity. But then 
foreigners are so logical . . . .” 

This is certainly doing the “ logical” foreigner an injustice 
and strangely underrating his psychological and sociological 
abilities. Not only do the said foreigners perfectly well 
understand and appreciate—more justly than your spirited 
but a little too superior reviewer—the particular practical and 
spiritual attitude of the Puritan philanthropist—especially since 
they have gathered a first-hand knowledge of it from the Quaker 
missions during their Continental relief work—but one of them 
has even written a book of outstanding and lasting merit on this 
particular subject. I refer to the truly classic essays of the 
lamented Prof. Max Weber (1920) on Protestant Ethics and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (1904-5) and The Ethics of the Protestant 
Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism (1906), both reprinted now 
in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, Tiibingen, Mohr 
(1920), 3 vols. 

The book—also the equally valuable treatment of the subject 
in Troeltsch’s Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen—has had an 
enormous influence on German historians and economists, 
together with the kindred essay on Jewish ethics and the de- 
velopment of Capitalism by Werner Sombart—Die Juden und 
das Wirtschaftsleben. That these researches have been so com- 
pletely overlooked in England and America—they are not once 
quoted, e.g., in the respective articles of Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics—is another proof of how far we are 
from efficient international collaboration even in the field of 
science. When reviewing, two years ago, the above-quoted 
books for The Quest, I strongly advocated the advisability of an 
English translation. Yet, so far as I know, no English publisher 
has taken the hint. Perhaps an appeal in the columns of THE 
NEw STATESMAN might be more successful. I should be but too 
glad to render every possible assistance to anybody attempting 
an English version of Weber’s admirable work.—Yours, etc., 

Dr. Rosert EIsier, 
Late Fellow of the Austrian Historical Institu- 
tion at the University of Vienna. 

Feldafing. 

July 27th. 


Miscellany 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


GAINST the popular conception of him, a sub- 
A limely disinterested person who sits godlike and 
unmoved, stroking his beard and contemplating 

the fussy activities of this disintegrated ant-hill which men 
call earth, I have nothing to say except that it is false. 
It is pretty ; it is rational; and to me it is sympathetic ; 
but it is incorrect. They liken him to Gibbon and Voltaire 
—his style, to be sure, owes something to both—but from 
the Frenchman only is he directly descended. That 


famous irony, that devastating sarcasm, are not the product 
of an immense indifference coupled with a mild Gibbonian 
surprise, but spring, like Voltaire’s, from indignation, 
It is not because he thinks of them as insects that he 
makes so many eminent Victorians look small ; it is because, 
in his heart, he cannot help comparing them with full. 
sized human beings. Lytton Strachey is no more indifferent 
and passionless than Voltaire himself. He might have 
taken Ecrasez l’inféme for his motto: I am not sure that 
he has not. 

Like all moralists, he has his standards; unlike most 
he keeps his temper and is never self-righteous. His 
standards come of no wretched personal fads or mediocre 
prejudices; they are almost as remote from the dis- 
tinguished provincialism of Macaulay as from the underbred 
silliness of Carlyle, because—and here I believe I may be 
nearing the root of the matter—because they are based, 
not on a mere knowledge of history, but on a realisation 
of the past. This, I fancy, is what conditions our author's 
critical attitude: to him the Athens of Socrates and the 
Paris of the Encyclopedists are as real as the Oxford of 
Newman or the London of Lord Morley. And if you 
believe in the continuous identity of the race, if you believe 
that the human heart and brain have not contracted nor 
the glands dried up, if you believe that the Athenians in 
their passionate search for truth and their endeavour to 
realise their ideal in life were using faculties similar to 
those bestowed on Dr. Jowett and Mr. Gladstone, and if 
you have admired the broad grin of fatuity conferred by 
the nineteenth century on itself; why, then, you will have 
a subject for high and bitter comedy, out of which, if you 
happen to be Lytton Strachey, you may create a work of 
manifest beauty and implicit admonition. 

It is reasonable to regard this humane and witty 
historian, who contrives to enlighten without for a moment 
boring, as the descendant of Voltaire, provided you do not 
forget that he is at nearest great-great-grandson. Between 
them lie the discoveries of psychology, which discoveries 
make it impossible for Mr. Strachey to treat life with the 
intellectual confidence of his ancestor. Life, he knows, 
is something of which the smallest comprehension—to 
say nothing of the least amelioration—is more difficult 
than to the mind of the eighteenth century were its com- 
plete explanation and perfection. Overlook the fact that 
Mr. Strachey has defended Rousseau on the ground that 
he was “a modern man,” and as such incomprehensible 
to his contemporaries, and you miss inevitably his point 
of view. For the notion that he is insensitive or unjust 
to that side of life for which Rousseau stands is the most 
misleading nonsense; Voltaire is not his only ancestor, he 
descends from Rousseau as well—and from Chateaubriand : 
so do we all, alas! Wherefore, the Victorian age is not 
misjudged by its historian as it must have been by the 
Rip Van Winkle Mr. Strachey is sometimes supposed to be. 
There is no failure to appreciate or sympathise with its 





















modernity; with all its good and bad luck it is tried 
fairly in the scales and, compared with great ages, found 
—silly. 

This being so, the style in which its story was to be 
told could not have been precisely that in which Voltaire 
did justice to the grand siécle or Gibbon unrolled the doom 
of the Roman Empire ; and though, like most good styles, 
Mr. Strachey’s acknowledges its ancestry, it is as personal 
as that of any educated author alive. To hear some 
critics talk you might suppose it was precious ; whereas, 
in fact, Mr. Strachey is rather careless about words : and 
minute attention to words is, I take it, the essence of 
preciocity. Mr. Strachey writes in sentences and para- 
graphs. In the prose of one who has an acute sense of 
words you will generally find a concatenation of half- 
buried metaphors which escapes casual observation. You 
will find words conditioning words by recondite influences; 
the artist having been so intensely aware of their precise 
and original meanings and their acquired associations that 
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he has felt bound to relate each to some other which 
its original meaning and honours the implicit 
association. Thus do the sentences of the more elaborate 
stylists tend to become a series of almost imperceptibly 
te relations; which relations when forced on the 
attention of an insensitive reader tend to annoy. Let me 

ive a glaring example—“ If anyone were so sanguine, a 

ce at the faces of our Conscript Fathers along the 
penches would soon bleed him”: Mr. Strachey would 
hardly have written that, though it is not to be supposed 
that he is less aware than Mr. Beerbohm of the meaning 
of the word “‘ sanguine.” Similarly, Mr. Beerbohm is so 
geutely and persistently conscious of the exact and original 
meaning of words that I doubt whether he would speak 
of “this singular opinion” when he meant this unusual 
and slightly ludicrous one; but Mr. Strachey does, and 
so does, for that matter, Gibbon. 

Writing in sentences rather than words, and in para- 
graphs rather than sentences, Mr. Strachey is nearer to 
Macaulay than to Gibbon, and, I should say, freer, though 
more elaborate, than Macaulay. The paragraph is his 
pattern, and he a mosaicist on the grand scale, one who 
is willing to compose out of the oddest bits: no matter 
the intrinsic quality of a cube provided it does its work. 
Ready-made phrases, exclamatory interjections, dramatic 
aposiopesis and frank journalese, all will serve his turn : 
and so masterly is his art that he makes all tell, a lump of 
broken bottle here foiling there a die of purest lapis. Mr. 
Strachey is a master, but a dangerous one to learn of. 
No precious author, and very few careful ones, would 
write, “ The light thrown by the Bible upon the whole 
matter seemed somewhat dubious ”—‘the influential 
circles of society ”"—‘‘ an excellent judge of horse-flesh.’’ 
In full dress, Gibbon would never have written, “‘ Ward 
foreed him forward step by step towards—no! he could 
not bear it”; nor, I think, would Macaulay. But Dr. 
Johnson himself might have observed with pleasure that 
“Dyspeptic by constitution, melancholic by temperament, 
he could yet be lively on occasion, and was known as a 
wit in Coburg.” For my part, I would change nothing 
inMr Strachey’s style ; the stock phrase and the costumier’s 
adjective used for purposes of irony and sarcasm are 
exquisite weapons in the hand of a master: only I would 
observe that they are much too treacherous to be used 
by boys and girls. 

It is in his wit that Mr. Strachey comes nearest the 
tighteenth century. With demurest deference he will 
expose the outrageous follies of mankind as though he were 
recording the fruits of profound cogitation and ripest 
political wisdom—as, indeed, he often is. He is almost 
as clever as Voltaire at making people look silly. What 
is more curious, however, is a turn of peculiarly English 
humour, a kind of pleasantry which is an extension into 
the universal of what is sometimes called coterie humour 
and sometimes a family joke. In every school and college, 
in every clique and set, there are jokes and sources of 
tidicule which for the outside world exist not. But there 
are writers—and in this English writers seem particularly 
gifted—who can make a coterie of all the world. The 
esoteric joke depends, not only on a common experience, 


but on a mass of common assumptions; and certain 
_ Wmiters—Sterne and Charles Lamb, for instance, Byron 


and Peacock—persuade us, without apparent intention, to 
accept and even to divine theirs: they make us, while we 
ae | So, at the twitch of an eyebrow or an 
inflexion of the voice, we are prepared for a peep at one of 
our pet laughing-stocks. You might have supposed that 
only a group of people living in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century, and personally exasperated by those tricks 
of thought and expression which emanating from Edin- 
burgh pervaded England, would have laughed aloud at 
rae Asterias and his “ young Spaniard, named Francis 
la Vega, who, bathing with some of his friends in June, 

74, suddenly dived under the sea and rose no more : 





his friends thought him drowned: they were plebeians 
and pious Catholics; but a philosopher might very legiti- 
mately have drawn the same conclusion”: yet we laugh 
as loudly. Peacock makes the surprising irrelevancy of 
“* T have danced you on my knee, and fed you with marrow,” 
as manifestly amusing as an epigram. No one but a 
Shakespearean scholar ever inquired wherein lay the joke 
of Falstaff’s inviting us to call him horse. And we are 
already so much in Mr. Strachey’s humour that when, on the 
fourth page of his essay, he remarks of Dr. Arnold that 
“his legs, perhaps, were shorter than they should have 
been,” we know that it is all up with the headmaster of 
Rugby. 

It is a mistake to call the art of Lytton Strachey cynical 
or precious or diz-huitiéme. It belongs to no particular 
school; all one can say of it is that it is in the great 
tradition. That does not mean that Mr. Strachey is old- 
fashioned or reactionary. The tradition is a live thing, 
growing always. It is like a tree, growing and spreading ; 
and the ape who would creep back into the trunk is as 
surely lost as the fool who would detach himself from the 
twig. Mr. Strachey is not at odds with his age: if he can 
see that there is much to be said for the Whig oligarchy 
and the system it maintained, he can see that there is 
much to be said for revolutionary Socialism also. In art 
or life or politics it is always silly to be a reactionary 
crying for last month’s moon; and it is, if possible, sillier 
to cut loose from the tradition and play at being Adam 
and Eve. Mr. Strachey is a good deal less silly than most 
of us; his attitude to life, his art therefore, is based on a 
critical appreciation of the past, an interest in the 
present, and a sense of human possibilities—the amalgam 
bound together and tempered by a fine pervasive scep- 
ticism. He writes out of knowledge and sympathy and 
doubt ; and because he understands what human beings 
have achieved he is not indifferent to their fate. He 
cannot well be classified ; one can say only that he inherits 
the tradition and hands it on. Curve BELL. 


BLOOD LUST 


r | NHE idea came in a flash, One moment he was 
looking into the green sea thoughtlessly, as it 
swung past the anchored boat, and the next 

moment he wanted to kill his brother. The idea entered 

at the top of his head, where the hot sun played on his 
skull and it came straight down into the centre of his 
brain. 

There it stayed and a red spot came before his eyes. 
The birth mark that ran across his upper lip twitched and 
his nostrils expanded. He looked at his brother, who sat 
with his back to him in the stern of the boat. 

Staring stupidly at his brother’s back he tried to think, 
but he failed to think. Thjnking was difficult. His con- 
sciousness was dead except for the red spot in front of his 
eyes and the idea transfixed in the centre of his brain, 
standing immovable, saying: “ Kill your brother.” He 
put his hand to the top of his skull where the idea had 
entered and rubbed it and then caught the two fishing 
lines, that hung one on each side of the boat, and letting 
his lower lip hang, tried not to be conscious of the red 
spot and the idea. 

But his hands soon left the lines, refusing to obey the 
weak command of his will. They came back to his chest 
and crossed on it and then pressed tightly into his armpits, 
and he dimly became aware that they were cleansing 
themselves of the brine and the fish slime that had gathered 
on them. He found himself looking at them—two great 
rough hands, each finger hanging stiffly from the joints 
and a great black, half-healed scar across the back of the 
right hand. Then he found himself looking from the 
hands to his brother’s back, then up along the back to 
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his brother’s neck. When the red spot became'fixed on 
his brother’s neck, he found his lips curling up sideways 
towards his left ear and his eyebrows strained up towards 
his forehead. He felt himself drawing in his breath through 
his nostrils and snarling slowly. A nerve in the left side 
of his neck twitched. His hands clenched and a trembling 
shiver went upwards from his hands along the wrists to 
the shoulders and then all through the body, until it was 
rigid. He hung there on the seat waiting without breathing. 

Then the idea standing in the centre of his brain began 
to ferment. It began to talk. It said: “ Your brother 
has a beautiful body. You have a birthmark on your 
upper lip and your left leg is shorter than the right. You 
are ugly. No woman will look at you. Your brother 
gets everything good in life. Kill him.” And the idea 
laughed within him. 

Placing his hands on either side of him on the seat, he 
attempted to rise to go to his brother, but he paused. A 
cunning look came into his eyes. He looked around. 
Behind him lay the open sea, rising and falling smoothly. 
In front of him rose the towering cliffs. There was nobody 
in sight. Even the sea birds were asleep on their perches 
in the cliffs. There was perfect silence. He listened to 
the silence excitedly. Then the idea surged again forward, 
striking against the wall of his forehead. 

He placed his right foot in front of him to move and it 
hit the basket that lay in the centre of the boat. The 
basket irritated him. It prevented him from going forward 
directly and clasping his brother’s neck with his great 
hands. He looked at it snarling and frowning. His eyes 
were two points. The basket confused him. He could 
not explain its presence. Its removal was a physical act 
that might shatter that idea. He looked at it stupidly 
for a moment or two. Then he saw the long knife stuck 
in the corner of it. He smiled and reached out for it 
at the same time looking cunningly at his brother. His 
right hand went about the handle of the knife. He gripped 
it and pulled it out. Then he started. His brother had 
moved. He yawned, stretched his arms and then lay 
idly on his lines again. 

Again the idea fermented. It began to circle around 
his brain hurting the centre of his skull. At last it stopped 
again, pushing against the rear wall of his forehead. He 
drew in his breath deeply and paused that way, with 
his chest expanded. His lower lip began to tremble. 
His right knee began to tremble. Then the trembling 
spread all over his body. He felt a desire to yell, but he 
repressed the desire. The hand holding the knife began 
to move. He tried to hold it back, but it strained forward. 
The muscles gripped the handle like a vice. His arm 
stiffened to the shoulder and his whole body leaned forward 
following the hand holding the knife. His right foot 
circled the basket cautiously. He lay, his left hand on the 
gunwale of the boat and, balancing his body, he prepared 
to cross the basket. He stood there astride the basket 
with the sharp teeth of the dried willows hurting the 
juncture of his loins. He made an effort to go forward 
and failed. Just when he tried to plunge forward his 
muscles refused to act. Another idea struck him at that 
moment, disconcerting him. Fear came and hit him in 
the chest, making his breathing hard. Then it went from 
his chest up into his brain, assaulting the other idea. The 
two ideas struggled for a moment, and then fear gained 
the mastery. He withdrew his leg and fell in a heap on 
the seat. 

Then fear fled and the other idea became again pre- 
dominant. His hand shot forward once more and stiffened. 
He decided to go forward from the seat to his brother’s 
back in one rush. He drew back and fixed his gaze on 
the hollow beneath his brother’s shoulder blade, just 
beneath the bulge where the bone stuck out against the 
shirt. The red point had now fixed on that spot. He 
contorted his face into a savage snarl. He shut the left 
eye until his cheekbone hurt him. He drew his right hand 








holding the knife backwards, to the full reach of his shoulder 
joint. 

Then suddenly the fishing line to the left twanged anq 
went taut. He dropped the knife, and seizing the line 
hauled it in. Presently a glittering, gasping fish landed 
in the bottom of the boat. He placed it between his 
knees and crushed, crushed, until it was a pulped shapeless 
mass. He dug his thumbs in through the eye sockets, 
Then he sighed. His blood lust was satisfied. 

Liam O’FLanerry, 






CHARLES HAWTREY 
1858—1928, 


HE public adored Charles Hawtrey. Sometimes 
people would discuss if Fe were really an 
actor, but even those who engaged in this 
rather futile discussion enjoyed him. If the 

meaning of the word “ acting ”’ is confined to the art of 
impersonating other characters, Hawtrey was certainly 
not an actor. He always presented himself. But in 
doing so he showed the most delicate and finished skill, 
and this personality was a singularly attaching one, 
The gift of mimicry, so important to an actor, was not 
his. If he had had to supply a brogue for Dr.O’Grady, 
his last part would have made this clear to everybody, 
But his relation to his parts, that is to say, to himself, 
was ever that of the artist. He was detached from, and 
amused by, his own weaknesses and—what is rarer—his 
own charm. It was this which made that charm s 
disarming and potent. Whatever the quandaries and 
failings of the character he represented, Hawtrey 
always managed to be the most amiable human being 
on the stage—and yet his performance was without a 
trace of personal vanity or a suggestion of egotism. 
His art within its limits was extraordinarily sure and 
finished. That unemphatic spontaneity was highly pro- 
fessional, with its nicely chedaied pauses, its purposely 
inexpressive gestures and good-humoured relish of the 
jokes which were put in his mouth. His methods wer 
apparently casual, yet the critic felt perfect confidence 
in them from the moment he appeared on the scene. 
He never let us down. On the contrary, he saved many 
a poor little situation. He had a remarkable gift fa 
pathos; he could suggest a soft-hearted, stricken mat 
merely by the fumbling way he held his hat ; and that 
odd appealing look, as of a seal which has seen a great 
deal of trouble, served him well at such moments. He 
was a master in expressing the sudden impulse—al 
urgent rush of emotion in one who habitually under 
states and under-expresses his feelings. His cry d 
** Halves, partner, halves!” in the second act of T he 
Message from Mars was as perfect as his representation 
of the easy, cosy, self-indulgent Horace Parker of the 
first act. He had that rare quality which actors cal 
“pace.” His ability also as a producer was remarkable 
His sense of fun was so sound and wholesome that t 
purged away grossness, and kept the grotesquely F 
absurd within the limits of plausibility. He ofte F 
succeeded in marrying comedy to farce. His mos 
obvious trait as an actor was the humorous represents f 
tion of well-bred, lazy imperturbability—that kind of 
well-mannered imperturbability which does not conceé 
embarrassment because the man himself is not th 
least ashamed of it. He succeeded therefore ap 
“gentleman” parts; and you felt, while watchimf 
him, that “‘ the gentleman” was a “7 agreeable ant 
sensible type. e could lie and cajole on the s 
with delightful babbling eagerness, and he could lo« 
when occasion demanded it, hopelessly dense, which 
made, the next moment, a flash of shrewdness or Se 
confidence or sensibility trebly effective. 
And off the stage he was also both popular ant 
beloved. Desmonp MacCartsy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE latest addition to Messrs. Bell’s excellent Chess 
T Library is Modern Ideas in Chess (7s. 6d.) by 

Richard Réti. In this book the well-known 
(cho-Slovakian master traces the development of the 
game through a study of the methods of famous players 
fom Morphy to Capablanca; “showing,” says the 
wrapper, “ the road along which chess has travelled—from 
the classicism of Anderssen, by way of the naturalism of 
the Steinitz school, to the individualistic ideas of the 
most modern masters.” 

. . * 


Classicism, Naturalism, Individualism—it does me good 
to see these ancient jewels of literary jargon in this new 
context; used doubtless with no less, though probably 
vith hardly more, precision. It does me good to recognise 
the familiar defiance of Maitre Réti’s preface : “ the artists 
who, in spite of derision and enmities, follow their own 
ideas, instead of imitating nature, may in times of doubt, 
from which no creative man is free, know, and cherish hope 
therefrom, that in the narrow domain of chess these new 
ideas in a struggle with old ones are proving victorious.”’ 
It calls up before me a picture of Bogoljubow storming 
slong under a night sky racked with doubts about Alekhin’s 
variation of the French game, but winning through at 
last to peace and confidence. Though it may be difficult 
for those who are not chess critics to understand how 
in playing chess it is possible “to imitate nature” too 
dosely—unless you kick over the board, the same sort of 
intellectual difficulty must be frequently encountered by 
readers of other kinds of criticism; when, for instance, a 
comice is described as “ sincere,’ or the colour of Lopo- 
kova’s dancing as pyramidal. These are only the regret- 
table subtleties of expert enthusiasm. 

* * * 


I am told that in the abstract world of mathematics, 
the methods of one man will reveal his individuality to 
fellow mathematicians as clearly as a writer’s style reveals 
him to literary men. It is the same in chess. True, you 
and I, reader, are unlikely, when playing over a match 
between, say, Lasker and Rubinstein, to detect in the 
moves of the former a magnificently deep vascular tem- 
perament, or in those of his adversary the refined tran- 
quillity of an ascetic artist, diffident but sublimely loyal. 
But let us not be too surprised if in the Q—Kt38, QR—B1, 
ete., ete., of Schlecter’s game with John, Réti sees “a 
love of Nature” and “ the grace and airiness of Viennese 
music.” Upon Schlecter he grows lyrical. ‘“‘ His games,”’ 
he says, “stand out through their breadth of scheme— 
just as in the forest the trunks of trees and their branches 
stretch themselves out on all sides wherever there are 
open spaces: thus did Schlecter develop his forces ; 
forcibly and, like nature, as it were, objectless. No hidden 
places and traps were there, but only sound development. 
With him was no undue haste and no pinning himself down 
to one idea, but one harmonious evolution. And, indeed, 
combinations by Schlecter are not artificially-reared roses 
which amaze everyone with their beauty and which, to 
the true nature lover, soon savour of excess; nay, they are 
tather the humble and hidden forest flowers that have to 
be looked for and the love of which increases with their 
gathering.” To the genius of Capablanca Réti bows with 
grave, profound recognition—but it is a mortuus te salutat 
gesture. There is little life in his admiration. Capa- 
lanca is not esthetically delightful to him. The 
champion’s “technique incorporates the spirit of modern 
ney It is splendid, imposing, but everything is sacri- 
al to efficiency. “* Behind the old works of art we could 
Ways trace the artist and recognise the human coun- 
ce of their creators”: yes without «ydér7—that is 


the sum of his criticism of the World’s Champion. O, for 
“the joyful dance” of Schlecter, we seem to hear him 
sigh, the plodding, searching depth of Steinitz, the wild 
freshness of Charousek, even the extravagant iconoclasm 
of Breyer, who declared that “after the first move 
P—K4 White’s game is in the last throes.” 

* * * 


Chess-lovers often ask how many moves the masters 
see ahead. Réti, for his part, replies, “as a rule, not a 
single one.” He notes that they receive this answer with 
surprise. No wonder: question and answer are at 
cross purposes. To the amateur the ability to make 
combinations seems the very essence of chess talent. But 
“the power of calculating accurately moves in advance,” 
says Réti, “has no greater place in chess than, perhaps, 
skilful calculation in mathematics”; and he proceeds to 
point out that when the position on the board is ordinary 
and tranquil, in good chess, there are probably not more 
on an average than, say, three feasible moves. In that 
case to see one move ahead on each side implies taking 
into consideration 8*=9 different variations. The varia- 
tions of three full moves would be 8°=729, and calculation 
therefore impossible. But what the amateur has in mind, 
of course, is a situation in which, say, White makes a series 
of moves which can each be met by Black only in one 
way. In “a combination” one player forces the other 
to make a series of moves, and in these cases Réti admits 
that it is sometimes “ possible to foresee as many as twenty 
—perhaps more—moves because the number of the different 
variations is still small.” The fact is that this faculty, 
which is the decisive faculty in humble chess, is taken 
so much for granted by masters that they naturally stress 
the importance of general strategy, which, by the way, is 
the only part of chess which can be taught. The method 
of playing by which single moves are selected without 
attempting to foresee their precise results is called “ posi- 
tional play,” and it is to all sorts of considerations related 
to this kind of strategy at different periods of the game 
that this book is devoted. Positional play is the prepara- 
tion for combinations, which deal the death blow. To 
excel in position play requires a high development of what 
Newman called “the Lllative Sense,’”’ which enables a 
general to lay a plan of campaign, so that it becomes not 
only a basis for a designed attack, but will meet unforeseen 
contingencies and leave him free to take advantage of the 
greatest number of unpredictable opportunities. I was 
surprised to learn that Morphy, whose dashing ingenuity 
has never been excelled, owed his pre-eminence also to 
being “* the first positional player.” 

* » * 

Playing with a good chess-player is a curiously helpless 
sensation ; one finds oneself soon manceuvred into a position 
in which even great ingenuity and foresight would be useless. 
There is always some urgent little matter which must 
instantly be attended to or it will become serious, before 
one can even begin either to get comfortable or to attack ; 
and by the time one has attended to five or six of these 
the net is over one. Yet at any given moment there 
was no definite combination to see through. All 
you can reproach yourself with afterwards is having 
allowed your adversary to get his pieces into those parti- 
cular positions. 

*~ * - 

Chess is the best sedentary game in the world. It is a 
complete distraction. It has appealed to Chinamen, 
Persians, Indians, Icelanders (who, like the Chinese, have 
a chess of their own) and to Europeans of all times. Men 
as different as Tamerlane, Charlemagne, Harun Al Rashid, 
Canute, William the Conqueror, Rousseau, Voltaire, 


Napoleon, Mr. Bonar Law, have all enjoyed it, and even 
Ferdinand and Miranda soon sat down to a game upon 
their enchanted island, though it was full of voices and 
sweet sounds. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Many Marriages. By SHeERwoop ANDERSON. Huebsch. 7s. 6d. 


The Barbarian Lover. By Marcarert Pepier. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


A Reversion to Type. By E. M. DELaFIeLp. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Brooklyn Murders. By G. D. H. Core. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


I am sorry, but I think Many Marriages a really silly book. 
But look first at a novel called The Barbarian Lover that has also 
just appeared. This is by Miss Margaret Pedler, the author of 
The Splendid Folly, The Vision of Desire, The House of Dreams- 
come-true and various other novels. Her new book employs 
all the stage-sets and properties of the novelette, proud old 
Earls, untidy, humorous, visionary clergymen—Padres, I should 
say, shrewd-faced doctors, imperturbable butlers, Dresden 
China old ladies and the like. Indeed it strikes one with 
astonishment that any human being, however well trained, 
could write down so many thousand words without ever achieving 
a new combination. Epithets and nouns are married beyond 
all hope of divorce ; the cut of clothes is always impeccable, 
beams are always oaken, and limousines always purring. There 
is never a sentiment that is not commonplace, and rarely a 
value which is not false. The story is the old mixture laced 
with that mild masochism for which the victims of the Dell- 
habit are perpetually craving. (A music-hall song I heard the 
other night has the pleasing refrain, ‘“‘ I've got tired of kisses, 
what I want is bruises!”) In fact the book is a dream novel 
of a banality that cannot be surpassed though it is frequently 
being equalled. It has no literary pretensions, and probably fulfils 
its object as satisfactorily as the Kirchner girls, the Studdy 
dogs, and similar objects. I describe it here not to attack it— 
that would be both invidious and absurd—but because I hap- 
pened to read it at the same time as Many Marriages, and it 
struck me that it expressed in its infinitely different way the 
same irrational discontent, the same muddle-headed fallacy 
about “ life,” as Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s book, a discontent 
and a fallacy which are at present being propagated with fanat- 
icalenergy. The barbarian lover who is the hero of Miss Pedler’s 
novel, having won the heroine’s heart by his exciting brutality, 
proposes to take her (after marriage) to live in Rhodesia. She 
prefers the Dower House offered them by her godfather the 
haughty but now softened Earl. Eventually, however, she 
has to submit to his theory that it is “‘the big, primitive things” 
that count, and that life in civilised surroundings is a paltry 
affair, whereas in Rhodesia it is (in italics) life. Certainly in the 
opinion of many persons, to cook their own food in Rhodesia is 
more interesting than to have it cooked for them in Leicester- 
shire or London, but the pretence that this is intrinsically a 
better, more intense, or in any sense more real life, is old enough 
now for anyone to see through—at least so I thought till recently. 

But take Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s case. He is an absolutely 
uncommercial artist, incapable, I imagine, of making any 
unworthy compromise with popular taste, and possessed of 
exceptional literary gifts ; in fact probably the most remarkable 
American novelist of the younger generation. In Sandy Mac- 
pherson’s Son, which was published in England a few months 
ago, he made an admirable study of American life, spoiled only by 
the last few chapters in which the hero gives up his habitual 
life, and takes to tramping the country in search of this myster- 
ious “ life.” Many Marriages is the story of a similar flight, 
but the whole book is concerned with the circumstances in 
which it is achieved. A manufacturer of washing-machines, 
weary of the existence he has made for himself, becomes in- 
fatuated with a girl-clerk in his office, and goes away with her 
after some extraordinary scenes with his wife and daughter. 
But there is a thousand times more to it than that, at least 
Mr. Anderson intends there to be, only quite what, he has 
not, in my opinion, managed to express. He does not attempt 
to disguise the apparent absurdity of the antics which he makes 
his hero perform. They consist largely of taking off every 
stitch of clothing and then talking to his daughter in the presence 
of some religious emblems purchased at a local bondieuserie 
shop. But one feature—probably on the whole a good one— 
of the present state of art and criticism is that no conception 
or method is so strange as to be ruled out merely for its strange- 
ness. Nothing nowadays is immediately inadmissible. And in 
some respects Mr. Anderson’s methods command sympathy 
as well as a hearing. He gives us in a few lines the age, occupa- 
tion, and geographical position of his characters, and that is 
all. He has escaped from the despotism of exterior details. 
We are not told what these personages eat or wear or read, what 
they think about Prohibition or Mary Pickford, what ailments 


i 


they are subject to, the amorous habits of their cousins the 
style of their bedroom furniture, the colour of their countryside 
at sunset, or any of the things with which most novels are farced, 
Unfortunately in his attempt to escape from the realistic frying. 
pan Mr. Anderson has fallen into the romantic fire. His chap. 
acters are not individuals who have been given universal jm. 
portance, but vast puppets with megaphones protruding from 
their navels. He has aimed, I think, at making figures that are 
significant without being merely symbolic, figures rather 
than life, like those in the latest of Picasso's pictures, but he 
has missed his aim. And similarly with the story. It first 
appeared at a reasonable length in The Dial, but he has noy 
blown it out to about twice its original size, and it billows round 
the reader, laps him and stifles him till he pushes it away in 
disgust. It is one more expression of discontent with that 
mechanical side of civilisation which seems to have attained its 
most atrocious intensity in the United States. A nice indication 
of this is the mutinous manufacturer’s complaint that his 
clothes come from a great clothing factory instead of being made 
for him. In this country only the more eccentric or Bohemian 
of men in a similar position would buy their clothes 
made. And similarly with the vesture of the mind. If Mp. 
Sinclair Lewis is to be believed the American citizen, at least 
in the Middle West, must only use standardised thoughts, but 
there is really ao reason why every man should not bespeak 
his own in England; though American missionaries and their 
indigenous disciples are making it increasingly dangerous to 
express them. 


Mr. Anderson’s hero imagines that by taking a young woman 
instead of his middle-aged wife, by leaving his old domestic and 
business ties, settling in another part of the country, and pre- 
sumably contracting new ones, he is going to achieve “ Life.” 
Perhaps ; but up again jumps the question, ** What is meant 
by Life ?” This word is becoming the great cant phrase of this 
century, just as in the ’nineties it was “‘ The Joy of Life.” which 
at any rate was a little more definite. Miss Pedler and Mr. 
Anderson, poles apart in all else, are united in their kow-tows 
to this arcane divinity, and every month the organ of the cult 
in England brings us a reiterated pronouncement from Mr. 
Middleton Murry. In Miss Pedler’s book life is “* thou beside 
me sitting in the wilderness” ; in Mr. Anderson’s it is nakedness 
followed by an elopement with a stenographer. For Mr. 
Lawrence (of whom Mr. Anderson is the American parallel) it 
is submission to the dictation of certain imaginary ganglions; 
for Mr. Middleton Murry it is something too emotional to be 
defined. He keeps proclaiming that he “ believes in life,” 
as though this were a difficult or new thing to do. Attach- 
ment to life is so strong an instinct that even Schopenhauer was 
notoriously terrified of death. And there are several good 
rationalisations of this instinct. One is that life is valuable as 
a preparation and a test for another and more important 
existence: another is that life contains more pleasure than 
pain : and both these views commit us to something. A purely 
emotional assertion of a belief in Life does not. By itself it 
may be harmless, but it appears to be implicated with just the 
false values and fallacies which pervade the novels of Mr 
Sherwood Anderson, of Mr. Lawrence and even Miss Pedler. 


The gospel of ante-intellectualism, of which the works of 
all these writers form a part, is at present being preached i 
a variety of forms. In Germany, where a Romantic movement 
always finds a ready response, it has produced the Wandervoge 
and the disciples of Nacktkultur. They wander in pairs about 
the country, the former in smocks, the latter wearing no clothes 
at all. (I can recommend those who like the idea to read 
La Nuit Baltique in Monsieur Paul Morand’s Ouvert la Nuit, 
of which an excellent translation has just appeared.) Th 
most remarkable expression of the tendency in England & 
Kibbo Kift, a sort of Boy Scout Movement for adults. It 
organ is a journal called The Nomad, and its adherents wear 
green garments, and make pilgrimages to Piltdown to show 
their admiration for the habits of Paleolithic Man. Everyon 
must sympathise with sufferers from the desperate drabness 
of suburban existence, and there have always been persons 
to whom a comparatively savage life is congenial. Moreovel, 
there have certainly been conditions of civilisation more excellent 
than those of twentieth-century Europe. But it seems very 
necessary at the moment to protest that sophistication is not § 
bad thing; life by becoming more complicated does not there- 
fore become less real; and the control of emotion by intellect § 
not a corruption that needs to be attacked ; on the contrary, t 
is incomparably the most vital achievement in human progress. 
The real decadent is the man who cannot adapt himself to the 
elaborations of civilised society, and pluck its flower withou 
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ing himself upon its thorns. Mr. Lawrence is a valuable 
writer in spite of his ideas; Miss Pedler is a competent work- 
woman who gives the uneducated the dope they like and need ; 
put Mr. Sherwood Anderson, in his latest work, is neither 
mough of a poet to make nonsense agreeable, nor enough of a 
yorkman to make his theories plausible or interesting. I have 
no doubt Many Marriages was planned with high intentions 
and constructed by a conscientious artist, but that does not 
prevent it, I am sorry to say, from being a really silly book. 

For the benefit of the mythical reader with a library list I 
ought to mention A Reversion to Type and The Brooklyn Murders. 
Miss Delafield’s new book has comparatively little of the acidity 
which makes her other novels more readable than the most 
second-rate fiction. The book is a study of a boy with an 
inferiority complex which makes him a pathological liar. The 

logy seems good, and Miss Delafield has contrived to 
make it lucid without the use of scientific terms. But most of 
the characters are rather more obvious types than those that 
she usually describes. Though the book is in no sense concerned 
with religion it reminds me of the non-historical novels of 
Monsignor Benson, and can be recommended to those who 
admire them. 

As a passionate but perpetually disappointed lover of 
detective stories, I wish that other intelligent writers would 
follow Mr. Cole’s example, and occasionally divert themselves 
with the composition of these jeux d’esprit. As it is, most of 
them seem to be written by illiterate recluses whose ignorance 
of the craft of writing is only excelled by their ignorance of the 
att of life. A good situation opens The Brooklyn Murders, but 
Mr. Cole has taken too little care to puzzle his readers about the 
author of the crime. I had my suspicions from the moment the 
murders were described ; the sixth chapter confirmed them; 
and the thirty-two chapters that remained did not reveal any 
very ingenious method or original idea. 

RAYMOND MorrTIMER. 


ROMAN POETRY 
Roman Poetry. By E. E. Sixes. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Ina recent article Mr. Clive Bell made short work, in every 
sense, of Latin literature, which he dismissed as on the whole 
schoolboyishly second-rate and second-hand in feeling and 
ideas; and there happened to be just enough truth in the 
indictment for that agile pen to leave the reader, not only 
charmingly entertained, but also a little persuaded. And yet 
itisnot such light-brigade charges as Mr. Bell's, but the embattled 
imorance and indifference of the modern world that have 
brought the “‘ dead languages ”’ into danger of really dying. On 
the tactics of defence classical scholars have shown themselves 
divided ; some, retorting to indifference with indifference, are 
concerned only to keep burning in its ancient purity the Vestal 
fame and dry light of pure scholarship; others, feeling that too 
meompromising a devotion to the ideals of the Grammarian’s 
; may end in the funeral of the last grammarian, believe 
ian appeal to the people and in humanising the humanities. I 
stall always remember with gratitude how the literary criticism 
of Professors Murray and Mackail changed the classics for me 
tt school from an established religion to an enchantment, 
Mt. Sikes’ aim is “to supplement rather than to rival” such 
work as theirs; their charm he has not; but he can fairly 
claim, none the less, to have succeeded. Roman Poetry will not 
convert Mr. Clive Bell ; but those who already know and care 
for Latin literature will find a good deal that is interesting here. 

The book suffers rather from its structure. In his avoidance 
of the beaten track, Mr. Sikes does not take his poets singly and 
chronologically, but begins with nearly eighty pages on Roman 
iticism, followed by essays on Nature in Roman poetry, on its 

‘osophy, and on its style, which complete the book. This 

ning with theory rather than practice has the disadvantage 
that it confronts the reader with much the least interesting 
ba of the book first, and the danger that it tempts the writer 

overheat himself in the chase of that frequent wild goose, the 
ten —to exaggerate, for instance, the width of the 
3 _ between ancient and modern. Thus the Roman, like the 
ee a Augustans ” liked restraint and “ good sense” ; but 
unfair to an already neglected poet to say that this prevents 
orgs being “in the least lyrical” or self-revealing or, 
a“ enn anything more than a stock amorist, while his Cynthia 
ae y mistress for any lover.” Surely this sombre, passionate, 
frel ee reveals his personality a good deal more 
rome. that » Say, the Shakespeare of the Sonnets; surely we 
ret Stately, long-fingered, petulant mistress of his more 
y than the Dark Lady; and as for “ restraint,” the 





place it holds in that gloomy liaison from the deep roll of its 
opening music to the last return of the murdered mistress from 
her grave “‘ beneath the whispering wayside” is, as the good 
Dr. Arnold lamented, anything but excessive. Again, one should 
be careful of talking about “* the classical dread of metaphors "— 
(rather of some kinds of metaphor)—considering how Aristotle, 
for instance, stresses the mastery of them as the greatest mark 
of genius. And, lastly, there is the eternally supposed indifference 
of the ancients to scenery. The ancients did not gush about 
the moral lessons to be derived from “ the vernal wood,” nor 
did they lunch off the contemplation of a sunflower; they 
loved to humanise nature or to see her as a background to the 
drama of human life. But if a person prefers his bread buttered, 
that does not prove that he cares for nothing but butter. The 
Greeks, especially, preferred actors with their scenery, where we 
are content with scenery alone. Yet in some ways beauty is all 
the more vivid seen through an atmosphere of passionate action, 
just as the fascinating horror that brooded on the hills of Ancre 
and Somme keeps a far faster hold on memory than a hundred 
scenes of holiday ; and to give ourselves airs at the expense of 
those who loved the similes of Homer as well as we do, or to 
accuse Horace of caring only for the fountain of Bandusia as a 
source of water-supply, is mere modern arrogance. 
But enough for Momus. The book as a whole is the work of 

a scholar uncommonly well-read outside his special subject, 
sensible (if sometimes rather given to platitude and beating 
about non-existent bushes) in his judgments, and gifted with 
plenty of observation. His translations, apart from the mistake 
of trying to rhyme Virgil, are generally good—witness these 
rather pleasant lines from Ausonius’ Moselle : 

What beauty, when the star of evening shines, 

And the late shadows lengthen, as the river 

Lies interfused with the green mountainside, 

And all the swimming hilltops dance and quiver, 

And all the tendrils of the absent vines 

Tremble, the vintage of a crystal tide. 
Se 


WATCHING INSECTS 


A Naturalist in Hindustan. By Masor R. W. G. Hinosron, 
M.C., M.B., I.M.S. Witherby. 16s. 


Fifty years ago nearly every cultivated person was a naturalist. 
Maiden aunts complacently ordered the bookseller to send to 
their young nieces, What Every Young Lady Should Know, aware 
that the compendium of information conveyed would comprise 
courses in geology, social deportment, entomology, dress, 
botany, the escritoire, parlour art, dancing, music, paleontology, 
ichthyology, and the coiffure. 

People discussed microscopes, not American putters; rock 
pools, not bunkers. Your host led you out to see the new 
aquarium, not the new two-seater. Table-talk ranged freely 
over the sex problems of moths, not matrons. When the table 
was cleared you settled down to an absorbing evening with the 
cabinet of fossils... . 

Autres temps, autres meurs. The old order surely bred fewer 
bores than our time. The country-side was not merely a place 
to rush through in noisy little motor-cars or to provide scope 
for knocking a gutta-percha ball around a massacred park. It 
was a Pandora box of wonders, newly revealed by the scientific 
pioneers in natural history. To neglect to acquaint oneself with 
the names and characteristics of the plants and creatures which 
shared England with one was as reprehensible a choice of 
ignorance as to refuse to look at an atlas or keep abreast of one’s 
geography. So lost to a sane sense of values were our grand- 
parents that they thought it at least as useful to know about 
earwigs as to know about Venezuela. 

Nowadays there is a plethora of nature study in the schools 
and an appalling dearth of nature students outside them. This 
is a pity, for few pastimes are as entertaining as the strenuous 
detective work involved in tracking down and watching the 
creatures of the country-side. 

There is a general impression among non-naturalists that 
birds are the most interesting creatures to watch. But watching 
birds has usually the disadvantages of watching regattas or 
aeroplane races—you cannot keep the object of your attention 
in sight for long. Insects are infinitely more numerous, both as 
species and individuals. Their range is usually limited to a 
few inches or feet of territory in which they hunt and bask and 
feed, propagate their kind, fight and reveal the agglomeration of 
self-interests which we call instincts in them and virtues and 
vices in ourselves. Lo! the mother spider defending her eggs 
with the utterly soulless absorption with which the mother 
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pimpernel defends her “* eggs” by closing her petals when rain 
threatens to fall. Lo! the ant placing its progeny at the bottom 
of a tree, as the rich grocer places his own in the Lower First at 
an aristocratic public school, out of the same instinctive realisa- 
tion that the highest climbers will achieve the finest feeding. 

But is it really worth while cultivating the patience to study 
insects ? Do they really do much more than crawl about in an 
aimless way? the reader receptive toward, if not precisely in 
search of, a new hobby, may ask. The latest reply to this 
question is presented by Major Hingston, of the Indian Medical 
Service, in a record of observations that he made in a tract of 
jungle in the district of Fyzabad, near Oudh. It was a tame and 
dull-looking jungle from a scenic point of view, mainly a mono- 
tonous sea of man-high tamarisk and scrub, overlying sand. 
Major Hingston spent fascinating hours of leisure in watching the 
life and affairs of the black ant, the byre-building ant, various 
spiders, scarabs or scavenger beetles and other of the insects to 
be found there. 

It is amusing to contemplate the sublime indifference of 
humanity to the little “‘ key” creatures whose unobtrusive but 
ceaseless and benign activities alone render the earth inhabitable 
for us. The vengeful German who found a highly infectious 
disease germ, which could be trained to esteem an earthworm 
above all other dietary, could speedily turn France into a 
Sahara. Eliminate the little scavenger beetle, declares Major 
Hingston, and all India would be “‘an open sewer.” 

The author’s experiments produced some interesting data on 
the maternal instinct of the spider. So long as she has some eggs 
or small children she is satisfied, if they are of her species. They 
need not be her own. She is not even startled when some of her 
own eggs are taken away and half-grown youngsters from a 
neighbouring household are introduced in their stead, sensational 
as this speedy evolution may strike her. But if they are just as 
kissable eggs or pettable youngsters (to borrow our terms of 
endearment) but belong to other species of spider, she throws 
them out, or herself walks out, leaving the brood to the gastro- 
nomic attentions of carnivorous ants, which invade the deserted 
homestead and carry off the poor brats with the fearful gusto of 
cannibals raiding a Melanesian mission school. 

It is the doings of the ants, however, that seem most interesting, 
due, no doubt, to their co-operative life and intimate social rela- 
tionships. : 

The most significant feature of the findings that Major Hingston 
presents to us is his conclusion that insects in general, and ants 
in particular, have a mysterious sense of direction, the nature of 
which we have yet to discover. As the result of his experiments 
with the Indian black ant he decides that its “ sense of direction 
stands to the sense of smell in the relation of 13 to 7; or, in 
other words, that direction is almost twice as powerful as scent 
in influencing the movements of the ants. . . . These experi- 
ments .... certainly lead to the clear conclusion that the 
ants can track one another by scent. By this means the workers 
follow their leader when a troop is called from the nest. But 
in the ordinary business of their daily lives the ants possess 
another guide. They are influenced by some wonderful sense of 
direction which is quite inexplicable to us. And this is a very 
powerful force, many times superior to scent. For, when 
direction and scent are placed in opposition then direction easily 
wins. In addition the ants have a memory for places—a kind of 
topographical sense. Although confused in the interval by innu- 
merable deviations, yet they still retain the memory of places 
which they visited days before. 

** Would that we could form some more definite conception 
of the operations of that tiny brain! All that we can do is to 
grope and wonder, and compare their actions with our own.” 

B. D. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vou. I.: Ecypr anp BABYLONIA 
TO 1580 B.c. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 

The above is a highly whimsical volume. The various com- 
pilers, who have put their vast and laboriously garnered know- 
ledge at the services of the still more learned editors, remind us 
of nothing so much as of children building at the very edge of 
the ocean some high fantastical sand castle, oblivious, or at any 
rate heedless of the fact that in a few hours the salt flood must 
inevitably sweep away for ever the product of their effort and 
their dreams. What can remain in a few years’ time of half the 
contents of the present volume, when new floods of knowledge 
have burst in on us, like ill-kempt hordes of prehistoric bar- 
barians ? Many will indeed hold that the Cambridge Ancient 
History, published though it be in 1923, is already out of date. 
It is now, we understand, no longer fashionable to follow 
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Professor Myres, when he upholds that Mousterian man 
supplanted by Aurignacian man after it had been “ war to the 
knife” between them, and that if ever they met, it was only as 
independent competitors for the means of subsistence. Anthro. 
pologists now tend to picture them as dwelling together side by 
side. Perhaps there is as much evidence for one View as for 
the other. 

Professor Myres gives a ghastly account of the Glacial 
and what must have been even worse, the Pluvial Age, or World 
Thaw, which followed it, and which was only destroyed 

: ; - yed by the 
arrival of the Trade Winds. No reason can be given for the 
advent of the Glacial Age, unless it be the now discredited, but 
still tenable view that it was a direct judgment of God on Man 
for his sins. There was a Glacial Age once, and there may be 
another one at hand, though climatic indications point rather 
for the near future, to a Vental Age, when the wind will blow 
about five hundred miles an hour from the N.N.E. for the space 
of about ten thousand years. Religious persons will then have 
still better reasons for blaming the war-lords who aroused God 
to smite others. 

Europeans, who march, as is well known, at the head of 
civilisation, have been always annoyed by the fact that the East 
was the cradle of culture. The reason is to be found in the fact 
that on the steppes of glacial Europe men hunted and ate the 
horse, but the more cunning Oriental made friends with him. 
The extreme length of the head 

“‘in both sexes serves to disguise the characteristic profile of the 
human head and neck and approximate it to that of a quadruped 
seen from behind. From the rather prominent jaw, combined with 
globular brain-case, may be inferred long habituation to some 
food which minimized the pull of the jaw muscles on the side walls 
of the skull; and the only food which fulfils this condition is milk 
and its products, on which nomad Tartars still live almost exclu- 
sively; the absence of face-hair, the short concave nose, with 
spread nostrils and peculiar infantile lips, the wide flat face and 
obliquely set eyes find explanation if we suppose that for long this 
milk was absorbed direct from the udder; and the short legs of 
some Mongoloids, the poor development of the calf muscles in all, 
suggest that the parasitic proto-Mongol, like Tartar infants nowa- 
days, sat tight upon his host between meals and shared his wander- 
ings.”” 

When the curtain first rises on the farce of civilisation, the 
stage is occupied by two old friends—the Semites, whom we have 
since been delighted to welcome among us, and the Summerians, 
apparently predecessors of the Turk, who is still agitating our 
Chancelleries. Professor Cook, who deals with the Semites, has 
a happy gift of generalisation that may appear to some a trifle 
hasty and apt to lead him on occasions into dangerous fields of 
speculation. After slyly observing that Christianity may be 
regarded as one of the last phases in the decay of the old Semitic 
culture, he plunges boldly into wide seas of thought : 

“This profound consciousness (of God and Nature) and this 
depth of feeling give the Old Testament its religious value. I 
contrast to the unimpassioned and intellectual admiration of the 
Greeks for grandeur and beauty, the sensuous Semite must possess 
them for himself. Religious truths are apprehended as personal 
necessities. They are ends in themselves. There is no creativeness 
or originality, the ‘ poets’ are not the ‘makers’ that their Greek 
name means. There is reshaping rather than a constructive of 

” reproductive ability, symbolism rather than |plasticity. With al 
the keen observation of Man and Nature there is no apprehension 
of a great or united whole: the unity is of subjective feeling and 
purpose, rather than of composition, or of analysis and synthesis. 


Really creative minds are rare anywhere, but a nation which 
in this decade produced Professor Einstein and many great met 
before him, and in earlier times quite probably drew up th 
original alphabet, might be let off being baited in this waspish 
manner by one of their chief historians. 

This book consists of 700 pages of closely written thoug 
clearly printed matter, and covers the period from geological time 
to the reign of Ikhnaton, who has lately become a jest, even to 
Palmerston’s plain man in a white top hat on the top of a two 
penny “bus. The issues raised, the civilisations that at 
marched in dignified review before the astonished reader, are 8 
vast and so various, that to attempt a review in the ordinary 
sense would be at once ridiculous and impertinent. It is umpor 
sible here and now to do more than suggest some little of the 
amusement that the homme moyen sensuel can extract 
Vol. I. of the Cambridge Ancient History. It goes wit 
saying that the maps, chronological tables, indexes, = - 
graphies, etc., are the very last word in efficiency. But w » 
oh, why ?—is it that nearly all English professors write ™ 
own language so dully? ‘Truly, “ They manage these 4 
better in France.” F. 
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OLD ENGLISH TOWNS 


Old English Towns, By W. Anvrews and Exsre M. Lana. 
Laurie. 18s. 


We take the road more readily now, and there are few stretches 
of English countryside which have not been explored by holiday 
makers; resolutely explored and also resolutely described. 
Wherever there is a road there are motors and often chars-a- 
bancs ; wherever there is a moor or a mountain there is a 
man or woman with a knapsack, stout boots, a Loeb classic, 
and either a paintbox or a fountain pen. Under this pressure 
of visitors country towns have changed, and not for the better. 
Some touch of individuality departed the moment their beauties 
began to be cherished. Their ancient monuments are safer 
now than they have ever been in the past, but they have lost 
a little of their grace. Is it the unflinching accuracy of the 
guide-books which has done them this wrong, or the more 
fanciful flights of the literary tourist ? Perhaps those who are 
most conscious of the change are those who contribute to 
it. The tide is too strong for them. They will continue to 
advertise their own discoveries and devour the literature 
occasioned by other people’s. 

Old English Towns is apparently a reprint of two lesser 
volumes which have already appeared. It is very well got 
up and profusely illustrated. The first page of the book is 
stimulating. We are promised descriptions of forty-three 
English towns, and the list contains such names as Bury St. 
Edmunds, Oxford, Ely, Winchester, Monmouth, Warwick and 
Bath. 

Places so rich in romantic associations supply the essayist 
with great opportunities; but, committing ourselves to these 
pages, we begin to ask a question to which no satisfactory 
answer is found. For whom has it been written? Is it a 
guide-book ? If so, it is too large. A book of reference? 
If so, it is too small. The size of the book— it is a fat volume 
with large clear type and full-page illustrations—will preclude 
its being taken upon at our, while it is too disjointed and incon- 
secutive to be read at home by someone who has no immediate 
intention of visiting the places described. As a book of reference 
it is worthless. It does not attempt a comprehensive account 
of the antiquities of any particular place. It is, moreover, a 
book without any kind of structure. There is no link, not 
even a geographical one, between the different chapters. We 
are rushed from Bristol to Guildford, from Liverpool to Exeter, 
and after Exeter comes Newcastle. Once inside the town the 
same want of system prevails. Take the description of Coventry 
for instance: the author glances at its industries. After a 
brief allusion to motor-cars and bicycles we plunge into a 
detailed biography of Lady Godiva. The history of the town 
from the Conquest to the fall of the Stuarts is dealt with in 
four paragraphs. Three pages are devoted to the epitaphs in 
the different churchyards, many of which are given verbatim. 
Next come a short mention of medieval miracle plays per- 
formed in Coventry, and the description of an old whipping post ; 
and in conclusion the author sums up with a few general reflec- 
tions on the advantage of being “* sent to Coventry.” 

Those who are interested in gossip about the past will un- 
doubtedly find some interesting accounts of local custom and 
tradition scattered through these four hundred pages, but the 
manner in which this knowledge is imparted is commonplace. 


SIR HENRY LUCY IN SOCIETY 


The Diary of a Journalist. By Sir Henry Lucy. Murray. 12s. 


In every American country town there is a small boy whose 
position among his peers as a raconteur is unassailable. He 
has made it his business to see every circus that has come to 
town ever since he could toddle. He knows every knot-hole 
in the fence. He knows all the best dodges for getting 
acquainted with the Skeleton Man and the Human Seal, the 
** Colonel” who runs the shooting gallery, the Tattooed Lady 
and the rest of the heterogeneous personalities. 

This vivid and genial interest in the sort of persons that the 
taxpayer will stand and stare at if he gets the chance is charac- 
teristic of Sir Henry Lucy, who has now published a fifth volume 
of jottings from his diary. One looks in vain for flashes of wit 
and glints of irony—what a Golconda such reminiscences would 
be for the barbed pens of Messrs. Lytton Strachey and Aldous 
Huxley !—for Sir Henry is pre-eminently the entertainer of 
The Man in the Golf Club who wants plain bluff talk with no 
disquieting subtleties about it. But all of us are “snoopers” 
at heart, and one willingly succumbs to the lure of these hap- 
hazard and generally amusing anecdotes of personalities 





(mainly titled) who have had their names in the 
1910 to 1916. etic 

Delightful is the story, for instance, of Shackleton’s reception 
—after a court official’s warning that his exalted master could 
not brook contradiction—by the ex-Kaiser. Wilhelm enquired 
condescendingly about the habits of Polar bears at the South 
Pole. Forgetting his coaching, Shackleton replied that there 
were none. “No white bears!” exclaimed Wilhelm, with a 
withering glance. “Why not?” His annoyance was 9 
palpable that Shackleton flaunted his humble ignorance by 
replying that he did not know. 

Sir Henry is curiously inadept for so practical a raconteur 
in the recognition of irony, as witness the account of Arthur 
Balfour’s remark to him about Elizabeth Asquith, then “9 
child just entering on her teens. ‘If she were in this room,’ 
he added, looking round at the company, including some notable 
folk, ‘she would, in time, eventually lead the conversation— 
not by pushing her way to the front, but as a matter of course.” 
This incident is indexed as “ Bibesco, Princess, 175,” instead 
of “ Balfour, Arthur, 175,” which the witty Princess would be 
the first to admit is where it belongs. 

Since these anecdotes take us only up to 1916, Sir Henry 
must have still another batch up his sleeve for our subsequent 
diversion. It would be pleasant to find them rather more 
stringently weeded of letters from, and mentions of, acquaint- 
anceship with the Great, which are merely the spray from his 
“ splashing into society.” To a letter from Mr. Lloyd George, 
for instance, he appends the entirely irrelevant note that it 
“was addressed to the New Forest, where my wife and I were 
staying with Lord Welby.” And, turning to the index, there, 
sure enough, is ‘“*Welby, Lord, 190.’ The book contains no 
further revelations about this estimable peer. One cannot 
banish a suspicion that had the chronicler been staying with 
a mere Mr. Welby when the Georgian epistle arrived, no 
mention would have been made of the fact. Nor does there 
appear to be the slightest reason for including the formal 
courtesy note from the Japanese Ambassador, Sir John Le 
Sage’s testimonial to Sir Henry’s professional ability, the 
courtesy acknowledgment wrung from Dr. Wilson, and various 
other items. .... 

Still, a book with hardly a boring page 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Soviet Constitution. Edited by ANprew Rorusten. 
Publishing Co. Cloth 5s. Paper 2s. 6d. 


This little volume gives us in a handy form what was badly needed, 
the full and authentic text of the Soviet Constitution of 1918, together 
with the amendments and additions made in subsequent years. The 
Soviet system, as Karl Kautsky said on its first appearance, is one 
of the most important phenomena of our time, and its champions 
are justified in calling it “a living and elastic organism, capable of 
expanding and contracting or altering according to the lessons 
drawn by the Russian workers from their everyday experience.” 
The written Constitution itself is full of interest, from its opening 
in the grand style with a “ Declaration of Rights of the Labouring 
and Exploited Masses,” down to its significant list of disfranchised 
persons (including “‘those who employ others for the sake of profit,” 
“those who live on income not arising from their own labour,” 
“private business men” and monks and priests of all religious de- 
nominations). The second part of the book consists of a number of 
short essays describing the constitution at work. These contain plenty 
of matter; but they hardly bear out the statement in the Preface 
that they do not attempt to conceal defects. Every schoolboy 
knows that, however democratic the Soviet system looks on paper 
—and may be in essence—it is something very different in practice. 
From the moment of its birth the democratic principle was overlaid 
by Communist autocracy, and no account of the system is complete 
that omits all reference to the remarkable methods by which the real 
rulers of Russia have manipulated the elections and dominated all 
the organs of the State. That, of course, does not mean that the 
Soviet system is a bad one. On the contrary, it manifestly has, 
even in its present operation, an influence of immense value on the 
masses of the people. And those who study carefully what Mr. 
Rothstein has given them here, together with what he has not given 
them—the contemporary history of Russia—may very likely conclude 
that the Soviets are capable of producing a form of democracy 4s 
good as our own or anybody else’s. 


Labour 


A Guide for the Greedy by a Greedy Woman. By Exisaseta Rosins 
PENNELL. Lane. 6s. . 
This is at once a delightful and a saddening book. It is delightful 
for that elect minority who believe with the author that “ the love 
of good eating gives an object in life,” because it is full of wss0m 
and wit on the art of eating. It is saddening because it reminds us 
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how shrunken are our opportunities for the exercise of that noble 
art. Where are the dinners, still more where are the wines, of yester- 
year? Mrs. Pennell’s book, of which this is a revised edition with 
g new introduction, was first published as The Feasts of Autolycus, 
jn 1896. All these delicate and finished repasts of which she writes, 
nicely attuned to every mood and season, belong, alas! to those 
leisurely and comparatively affluent pre-war days which 
pow are gone beyond recall. These are the lean years of diminished 
of the servantless flat, of scratch eating in the home, of un- 
balanced meals washed down with unworthy wines in indifferent 
restaurants. One is grateful to Mrs. Pennell for memories; but 
it is hope as well as memory which distinguishes man from the lower 
i Is there no one in her tradition—that robust tradition 
which holds that “ abstinence, of all follies created by man, is the 
most wicked, the most unpardonable ’’—who will attempt the difficult 
task of adapting the art of eating to the changed circumstances of 
today ? This is a time of what may be called suppressed hedonism. 
There were probably never so many people in England who want to 
eat well, and so few who know how to go about it with the resources 
at their disposal. A public-spirited French gourmet and man of 
letters has written a frank and disinterested guide to the restaurants 
of Paris, ranging from the de luze to the bistro of merit. Such a 
handbook for London would be a work of public benefaction. And 
there is room, too, for a book in the spirit of Mrs. Pennell’s, which, 
however, should take account of the new post-war conditions of 
living in its treatment of the art of eating in the home. 


The “ Controls’ of Stainton Moses. By A. W. Tretnewy. 
and Blackett. 12s. 6d. 

We have here a gorgeous example of the folly into which the 
occultist of a certain kind is prepared to go. Stainton Moses, an 
Anglican clergyman and schoolmaster, was extremely well known 
among English spiritualists a generation ago. The occultist memoirs 
and magazines were full of him. He was a tremendous hand at 
automatic writing, his “controls” being “an organised band of 
49 spirits.” Their names are supplied by Mr. Trethewy, who seems 
to have wasted a deal of time over the MSS. They make a marvellous 
catalogue, ranging from Hebrew prophets and Aristotle and Plato to 
Beethoven and Benjamin Franklin, Napoleon III. and ‘“* Soapy Sam ” 
Wilberforce. Mr. Trethewy is a pleasing compound of credulity 
and candour. Thus he will debate with the mighty “Imperator,” 
and tell him that his argument is right enough so far as it goes. 
He will record that the few particulars about himself given to 
Stainton Moses by Athenodorus, the preceptor of the Emperor 
Tiberius, agree with those in the Encyclopedia Britannica, while 
the spirits belonging to ancient Israel fall in conveniently with 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Of Doctor Lee, the Elizabethan 
astrologer, Mr. Trethewy observes, ‘‘ It is strange that a spirit with 
so much psychic power could not imitate the signature of his earth 
life.” We agree, having noted the signature, which is here given 
in facsimile, along with others by Solon, by Seneca, and by Plato 
himself, who, naturally, writes English like an infant. Mr. Trethewy 
seems to be surprised that the philosophers of old, when in control 
of Stainton Moses, should display none of the wisdom for which they 
were renowned. That is quite as it should be. 


Hurst 


A Sketch of Recent Shakespearean Investigation. By C. H. Herrorp. 
Blackie. 6s. 

It has been said that English criticism of Shakespeare is pre- 
occupied with the poet, French with the psychologist, American with 
the playwright. However this may be, it is undeniable that, as 
Prof. Herford points out : 

in the number and variety of the minds at work, and in the extent 

and closeness of their grip upon their subject-matter . .. the 

last thirty years surpass any previous generation. In range and 
severity of scholarship the period shows a definite advance. But 
ney —end invention—have kept pace with the amassing of 
c 
Intensive study of the Elizabethan theatre in particular has greatly 
altered our conception of Shakespeare from the serene Olympian 
artist, “ self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure,”” postu- 
lated by Gervinus and the Victorians. 

Prof. Herford’s aim in this book is to offer a conspectus of the 
Prevailing tendencies of modern Shakespearean study. He gives an 
excellent summary of the present state of our knowledge—and theory 
—on such important questions as the economy of Shakespeare's 
stage; the destructive criticism applied of late to the commonly 
accepted Shakespeare canon; the deliberately unsyntactical but 

rically significant pointing of the early printed texts, usually 
too officially corrected by modern editors; the remarkable com- 
parative study of the once despised “* Quartos *” and the First Folio 
+ A. W. Pollard, and the consequent complete revaluation of 

former ; and Sir E. M. Thompson’s sensational and much debated 
“scription to Shakespeare of a portion of the handwriting in the 
—~>- MS. play of Sir Thomas More. 
PR aa, ord’s survey is, in the main, admirably impartial and 
of minded ; and he has certainly succeeded in the difficult task 
oom 2 the pith and marrow of twentieth-century Shake- 
cutter? Tresearch—biographical, textual, and esthetic—and pre- 

€ it in convenient form with a minimum of criticism. 
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The Law of the Kinsmen, By Lorp SHaw or DuNFERMLINE. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Shaw should have resisted the temptation to make a book 
out of his American notes. During his few weeks in the country 
he was, as he says, “carefully shepherded.” He met, that is to say, 
none but Anglo-Saxon kinsmen, and saw only the pleasant things. 
Hence his generalisations, often rather far-ranging, are apt to be 
strikingly at fault. Thus, he says that “all thinking Americans 
wish now” that the United States had declared war sooner. An 
examination of the post-war evidence on this point, especially in the 
Press and the electoral campaigns, would lead Lord Shaw to modify 
that view. He says that the Germans in America are difficult to 
amalgamate. A comparison of their naturalisation statistics with 
those of other groups (say, the more recent British immigrants) 
and their general activities, would yield illuminating results. He 
remarks that the prairies of Canada and of the United States are 
unlike one another. The fact, of course, is that the similarity, or 
practical identity, of the two regions is one of the outstanding economic 
and social facts of the North American continent. He draws a quite 
startling contrast between San Francisco, “‘a hive of industry,” and 
Los Angeles, “‘a kind of dream city, planted among flowers.” 
Francisco to-day is a sober, firmly-established metropolis, while 
Los Angeles is the most extravagant ‘“‘ boom city’ in the world, a 
rank outgrowth of the real-estate gambler, with twice the population 
of San Francisco. The latter portion of the volume consists of Lord 
Shaw’s two addresses to the American and Canadian Bar Associations. 
They are almost unqualifie 1 eulogies of the Law as it is, with here and 
there a touch of irony, as in his reference to the terrible evil of lynching: 
** Wherever the English tongue is spoken, the ground is too sacred 
for that.” Lord Shaw is careful and sensible in his brief references 
to Prohibition. Chief Justice Taft, in his introduction to the book, 
makes an important declaration on this great matter. He says 
simply that the Dry Law cannot be repealed, and therefore that 
the problem before the American Government is the problem of 
enforcement alone. Mr. Taft, by the way, makes the astonishing 
statement that the American nation is not a people of varied racial 


groups. 
My Note Book. By Harry pe Winpvr. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 


What an amusing man is Mr. de Windt! He has travelled over 
a million miles, has penetrated to some of the least accessible spots on 
this earth, has mixed in the most aristocratic cosmopolitan society 
of several generations, and has had no less than nine personal acquaint; 
ances (including Oscar Wilde and Horatio Bottomley) who have 
been sent to gaol. This last fact is somewhat of a coincidence, for 
apart from travel and horse-racing and minor relaxations such as 
palmistry, his main interest in life has been the investigation of 
prison systems. Twenty years ago he was selected by the Russian 
Government to report on its various penal establishments. This 
task involved long journeys in Siberia and a voyage in a Russian 
convict ship to the infamous island of Sakhalin in the North Pacific. 
The ship carried eight hundred prisoners and only sixty soldiers ; 
but the apparent inadequacy of the guard was explained by the fact 
that the prisoners’ iron cages below decks were fitted with an intricate 
system of pipes, by means of which a deluge of steam and boiling 
water from the engine-room could within a few seconds kill every 
convict on board. Mr. de Windt describes various prison horrors, 
but most of his anecdotes are light and amusing. It is an enter- 


taining book. 
The Charm of the Middle Kingdom. By J. R. Marsn. Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d. 


The author has been fortunate. China was his land of dreams 
and he was able to live there. From the outset he was determined 
to be charmed by everything. This he certainly was, and at Moukden, 
Tientsin and Mengtsg, the places in which as an official in the Customs 
he was successively stationed, he was charmed by the scenery, the 
social life, the food and the ladies—particularly by the ladies, who, 
whether singing girls or princesses, found him agreeably romantic, 
sympathetic and discreet. He carries his stories of these encounters 
only to the point of letting us see what a way he had with him and 
what a bold fellow he was, and in consequence it is all very pleasant, 
as it is meant to be. And yet he saw some terrible things. It was 
explained to him, however, that such sights ruin one’s temperament, 
and he afterwards avoided them as much as possible. This was wise, 
for although he just allows us to see that life in China is not all musical 
comedy, it would have been a pity to spoil this pleasant book by 
piercing beneath the surface of things. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are very dull, as is usual this time of the 
year. It might be useful to holders of Government 

Stock, interest on which was paid them between 

April 6th and about April 17th, to know that they are entitled 
to a refund of 6d. in the £. The explanation is that, as from 
the beginning of the country’s financial year, namely, April 6th, 
the tax payable on these Loans was 4s. 6d. in the £, but as 


San. 
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the reduction to that rate did not become liable until the 
passing of the Budget, interest that was paid on Government 
Loans during the few intervening days was treated as though 
it were liable to the tax of 5s. Claims should be made to the 
Local Inspector of Taxes. This does not apply to dividends 
of companies, which have to deduct tax at the rate prevailing 
during the period in which the profits were made; any 
necessary adjustments here are made in the case of subsequent 


dividend payments. P e 


The Surrey Garden Village Trust, Limited, has issued g 
prospectus inviting subscriptions to £75,000 of Ordinary shares 
or loan stock, at the option of the applicant. The object of the 
Trust is to establish a complete garden village for settling 
ex-Service men and others upon small holdings for dairy, pig 
and poultry farming, market gardening, fruit and flower grow- 
ing, etc., insuring them co-operative transport, banking, ete, 
An estate of about 533 acres at Addington, which is twelve 
miles from London and three miles from Croydon, is to be 
acquired, and it is stated that several persons have intimated 
their intention of taking up some of these holdings, including 
the houses to be erected thereon, contributing a certain amount 
of capital and paying yearly or half-yearly rents. Dividends 
on the shares are limited to 6 per cent., and the loan stock is 
to bear interest at the same rate, provided it is earned, which 
really makes it a Preference share rather than a loan at fixed 
interest. Semi-philanthropic schemes of this sort cannot be 
recommended from a purely investment point of view, but 
fortunately there are some people in the world who are willing 
to risk their money for a beneficent object, and it can at least 
be said of this particular scheme that it appears less chimerical 
than many which make their appearance. Readers interested 
can obtain a copy of the prospectus, which pays a pleasing 
tribute to the late Mr. W. R. Boelter, one of its leading inspirers, 
on application to the Secretary, 34 Birdhurst Road, Croydon. 

* * * 

Through what one conveniently terms a printer’s error, the 
reference to the Britannic Assurance Company in last week's 
Financial Supplement stated that the 1922 premium income 
from the Fire department was £2,403,948. That well-known 
company writes to point out that it does not do a Fire business, 
and the reference should of course have been to Life Assurance 
business, the exact premium income being £2,403,048 and the 
balance of income over expenditure £837,738. 

* * * 

I see that Lord Cowdray, in an interview in the Wall Street 
Journal regarding the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, is reported 
to have said: 

These shares are in my judgment very cheap, and I think Mexican 
Eagle will some time in the future give a very good account of 
itself. I believe in oil prospects at Tehuantepec. I am still a 
minority shareholder in Mexican Eagle. 

The 7 per cent. First Preference shares in this company, which 
can be bought in the neighbourhood of 15s. (which is lower 
even than it looks, for the par value of the shares is 20s. 6d.), 
yield 9} per cent., and I am still of opinion that they are 4 
good speculative purchase. 

* * * 

The Bodega Company owns a number of “ dives” which 
are very popular with certain people, so one would not expect 
its chairman to be particularly enthusiastic over any cam- 
paign which would limit the consumption of strong drink, and 
at the annual meeting held the other day he devoted half of 
his speech to an attack on Prohibition. It sounds like an 
echo of the war to try to prejudice something by attributing 
it to aliens, but this is what the chairman in his wisdom said: 

During and after the war a large amount of the freedom and 
liberties of our fellow-countrymen has been curtailed, and it & 
in the personal interests of everybody to do all they can to combat 
this further attempt, which is very largely of alien origin and 
financed by foreign money. Although I am perfectly well aware 
that there is nothing that our fellow-countrymen and countrywomea 
resent like alien interference in their domestic affairs, yet this 
interference is carried on so very cleverly and is backed by almost 
unlimited foreign money, that it behoves everyone to do all i 
their power to counteract these machinations. 


Is it Russian gold or American gold this time, : 
Bodega dividend is only 5 per cent. for the year, so it — 
be said that the company is making exorbitant profits, 3? 
shareholders must be looking back sorrowfully upon the hws 
days of the Lloyd George régime, when they received dividen 

of 10 and 12} per cent. 


I wonder? The 


A. Emu Davies. 
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INVALIDS ¢meAGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives. 
Gold im tins by all Chemists. 


Prices: 14; 23; 4-; 66 








OOKS.—Defoe’s Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana, 
B o=.! vols., — £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 
coloured lates, £6 : open Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 
108. ; “Wi ‘Bi pe Ther Haunts, illus., 6s. . 6d. (price 158.); Burton's Arabian 
(ots, unexp ted, 17 Ys 17; ; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., 
— > pes arried Love, 6s. 
fi, re vols, £7; Macqueid’ 's Furniture, 


Wise —_ s. od.; Wheatiey’s Pepys 

—~ of ¥, ete., 4 vols., 

10s.; Symond’s Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, 25s.; Arthur 

fe en's W orks, limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., {9 98. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
338. (price root Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state 
Books and Libraries purchased in Town rnd Country. 3,c00 Books wanted. 

Ut Fee. —Hotsaxn Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21 John Bright Street, Birming- 





OOKS —Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, 38 vols., illus. calf, £4 4s. ; 
B L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf Firenze, 1821, £3 1os.; La 
Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; meetin Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 258. ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, 
{9 98.; Baine’s History Lancashire, 4 vols., 1836, {2 2s. Picturesque America by 
Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., fa 2s.; Southey’s Life of 

Nelson, 2 vols., rst edit, 1813, 218. ; ae of Wesley, 1st edit., 1820, 128. 6d. ; 

Middleton's Iiuminat ted Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28. 
Sanford and Townsend, The Great ye ge Families of —_ 2 vols., 1865, 258.; : 
Max pamenes ay - and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38. ; Besant’s Londoa, 
ge handsome vols., {12 12s., = £20; Building of Britain and 

te Baie (a (last edit. of Trail’s Social’ d), 6 vols., handsomely bound, £6 6s. ; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, it. de Luxe, 308.; Who’s Who, 1922, 228. 
free; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., new, 63s. for 22s.; 
Peten’s i Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 2. ; Byron's Astarte, 
Bdit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £3 108.; Mount Everest, the R: ce, 1921, by 
Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, ‘fs 5s.; Bernard Shaw's I Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Law 308.; Three Plays 
for Puritans, 1st Edit. -» 1901, 258.; Mumford’s Oriental R 2 28.; Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 1st Edit., 13s. ; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, 
—— lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, £21; Illustrated London 
News, 46 vols., {12 ; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 

Street, Birmingham. 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 





WOMAN of 28, well educated, considered by past employers 

very competent, wants a real job. Now in a“ soft job,” making {400 a on | 

Experience in staff management and factory work. Good fashion sense, an 
capacity to sell. A position with scope more important than initial salary.— Box 909, 
New STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





LITERARY. 





F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, and placed. Moderate 





Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pE BuRGH, Bidborough, Kent. 
MSS. fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
American serial of promptly considered ; 


book publication, 
editorial services available. 


expert .—-INTERNATIONAL LIT. 
dcuncy, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 





FoRMSHED HOUSE—September-July, 1924. Epping Forest. 
30 mins. Liverpool Street. 4 bed, 2 reception rooms; g library. Maid 
left. 3} gns. week.—Box 906, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ay, London, W.C. 2. 








W C. 1.—Small Furnished Study—bedroom. Electric light, gas 
. aso attendance; 163.—15 Heathcote Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





£ | 0 si for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
A ag lh free rs. 44., from Manaoun, 16 Featherstone 





HE DBEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has ed an effec et tments made.— 
Address 1258 St James’ Court, Buckingham Gate 8.0 





CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement wri 
A work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time. a FF — 
free lesson to Dept. T. 29, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 


ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Tes resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical “- from 7 pcan weekly. 

No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. wilight sleep if desired. 








OOKPLATES. Original 4 .—Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Hastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
oe COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive es wet. 
send garmeats for tree estimate.—Lowpon TuRnine Co. (Dept. 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 





OCKROACHES and “ Blattis ” cannot be in the same plese bang. 
Soon only “ Blattis" is left, cockroaches vanished. Tins 1s. 6d., 
58. post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Shefieid, or 
through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Sm prepaid advertisements 

are charged at Foy rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 

insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 

added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 

replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 

details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 

po gg ons NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
on, W.C. 2. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


November znd. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Also SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, etc. 
Bst. 1900. First-class only. 
it &% “PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





“T Bacay HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. 
om application. Telegrams: ‘“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone : 


porters. 
Full tariff 
Museum 1230. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boar House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





] Spa a mg te (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. Roomrs 
(Cookery diploma). 





HILTERN HILLS.—Week-end or Holiday Resort. Good 
tennis; large shady garden; excellent food and service.—Write Bell 
Hotel, Aston Clinton, Bucks; or "phone 374 Tring. 





W Betwarp HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links.— Write Miss Fou. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 
Belmont on the Cliff, for comfortable, economical and enjoyable “ off season " 
holidays.—Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 





Hes ASLEMERE. 


excellent view. 


s of Hindhead with 

and up a quiet lane. 3 

tanita om dining room, sitting room, kitchen, bathroom, etc. Indoor 

Gas cooker and fires. 15 minutes station and shops. To be let fully 

New se from ist September for 7 months. 2} guineas weekly.—Apply Box 910, 
ATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


—Attractive Cottage on slo 


Stands in acre of own groun 








REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








MADE IN THE GARDEN 


_ Gdbu rys 








VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


Chocolates 








SH see THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF GnooouaTe E497 —— 
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SCHOOLS. 





panmnoves SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, 
WENDOVER 
Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH 
h intellectual education on modern lines ; Matriculation as desirable : 
all usual ge also Economics, cost accounts, dairying, driving, etc 
citizenship and individual responsibility. 
Sate Ste 18 Boys 8 to 13. 
oun af of £80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 years, beginning 
tember, 1923 
An epomiuation for this, in the usual subjects, = be held at the School on July 28th, 
Applications should be made before July 16 





oer tt 4% HOME SCHOOL. 
n open-air School on a lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
» delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. 
1 and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on — to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge 


ge and 
Girls from 2 to 





BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New; School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Be Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., — R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme ieodaton, 
28 FitsGeorge Avenue, London, W . &% 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, WEST KENSING. 
TON.—SCHOOL for BOYS and — from 3-14 years. oe, _uairman, Mr. ¢, 
G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Bg ey . A. Fairbairn Secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Symonds, M.A.; Principal, Miss E. Lawrence. The School providesa 
education on a wide and firm basis be interest, and a high pe ree of work 
maintained without undue pressure or cramming.—For prospectus apply to Miss 
E. M. BAIN, Head-Mistress, Froebel Educational Institute, Colet ¢ Gardens, W. r4, 








C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as ey and 





as members of general community. Independent study. ~~ attention 

to health and physical development. -Pupils prepared for the Universities, We 
qualified staff. Principal: THzopora E. CLARK. 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (R by the 


Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for . Wide 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss RosaBet E. ARMSTRONG, a 


HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY ee SIE HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real a for bo: between the age of 8 and 18 
HAT IS A REAL EDUCATION ? — 
Surely it isa ea that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
gives them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which on 
live, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordinaticg 
-— labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 








LECTURES, ETC. 





MALTMAN’S | GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Se College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to self by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and imitiative by 
practical work such as eg I Gardening and Poultr -keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Bellingne Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a t-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cook Games. Free time- tables, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Ma’ culation if aptitude is shown, 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NIcHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

tonal MarGaret L. MitTcHett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M, 





L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A _ Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young ‘children, New era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual develo ment.—References on 
application to Mrs. GERTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. 
Northwood, 311. 





Greases. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate 
vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public Schools 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
gy a tad LAME, S.W. 15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 


14 Chairman, G Montefiore, M.A.; Hoa, 
Suichiee = A. Dodds ) 7, Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. S nds, M. A. —For 
information concerning Scholarships, Lean Fund and Grants m the Board of 


Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


T= THIRZA WAKLEY SELF- ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and T: can te obtained from 
the SecrETARY, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh otben, | Herefordshire. 


TRAINING CENTRES. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : MissSTANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this to become . The Course of 


System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


BAst LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSIYY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert gotuies instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens, 
Home life; hockey.—Principats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 











TYPEWRITING. 





YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIC 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane. 





UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hitpitcs, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 














POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 


ensures regular and early hema 

One Year, post free on 30s. Od. 

Six Months ,, as ~ 0d. 

Three , 6d. 
Address: Tue MANAGER, ew “STATESMAN, “To Great P Street, 





Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


a 











— 





EIGRTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 


School for Boys from fe to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modern 
buildings. tateias Be 1, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 
The School is -~ i General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. Pro- 


spectus from the ak 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
V EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E.12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





P. N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18; 
se ae eirs for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. 
hythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hr, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) reeeives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
ee conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten miuutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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